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For the Companion, 
THE JOLLY ROVER. 
In TEN CHAPTERS.—CuHapP. VIII. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Suddenly the sail darkened. A strange-looking, 
hairy cloud was passing across the sun. It spread 


fast up the sky and a gloom fell upon the sea. 


At the same time the wind freshened. It was 


partly in Arthur’s favor now. But if it did 
not change, it would be on his port bow in 





rowing back. He did not like to think of 
that. 

“T must work!” he said. 

He had already taken off his coat. He now 
threw his hat down with it in the bottom of 
the skiff. With his head bare in the wild 
light, his locks blown by the wind, the dory 
rising and falling on the swells, he kept his 
outward course. 

His anxious eyes were rejoiced when they 
discovered the floats that buoyed the trawl. 
Pulling to the nearest, he set to work with a 
will; and seldom had fish from those lines 
come faster into the dory, even with Job him- 
self to handle them. 

Owing to Buckhorn’s sickness, Arthur had 
not thought it best to bait fish-hooks. He 
took on board the trawl itself, as fast as the 
fish were removed; and towards the last, 
threw fish and lines together into the tub. 

By the time he had untastened the main 
line from the anchored block that kept that 
end from drifting away, he was pretty thor- 
oughly wet, not alone from the hurried way 
in which he had done the job, but more from 
the plashing of the chop seas which had be- 
gun to throw their spray into the boat. 

Then for the homeward pull! 

The wind had all the while been increasing, 
and the shadow on the sea had deepened to 
an ominous gloom. The heavy swells were 
still running shoreward, but nearly at right 
angles across them ran the angry chop sea, 
lashed by the wind. This, to an inexperi- 
enced boy like Arthur, made rowing difficult ; 
and it soon became dangerous. 

To keep the mastery of the oars amid such 
irregular, wrenching waves was not easy. 
Sometimes he missed a stroke, and sometimes 
a billow would seem to take the oar in its 
jaws and almost jerk it from his grasp. 

The wind was all the time blowing him off 
his course. And now and then would come 
a wave with a sudden furious slap, sending a 
salt shower completely over the skiff. 

Across the white caps that rolled between him 
and the shore, the distant rocks grew dim, and a 
stormy mist wrapped the hotel. 

He had been out on as wild a water once before, 
but then it was with Job. It was a different thing 
to battle alone with the sea and gale. He was 
alarmed, but he did not lose his wits. 

“T must head more and more to the wind!” 

This was necessary, not only to counteract the 
tendency to drift, but also to bring his bow more 
directly across the waves. 

But now he seemed to be making but very little 
progress; and it was plain that, if the gale con- 
tinued to increase while his strength diminished, 
he would soon make none at all. 

He did not think of himself alone. ‘Who will 
take care of Job,” he thought, “if I don’t get 
back by the time Charley goes to his supper ?”’ 

His eyes wandered wistfully away towards a 
long point of land stretching out to the eastward, 
forming a goodly reach of lee shore. As a last 
resort, he might turn and row before the wind, 
beach his dory there in a little cove he knew, and 
hurry home on foot. 

He was seriously contemp’ating this course, 
when, from the opposite direction, a bounding 
prow came rushing toward him over the white- 
capped waves. 

It was the Jolly Rover, which he had lost sight 
of and quite forgotten in the excitement of the 
past few minutes. 

“If that rascal would only take my painter!” 
thought he. “But he is only running near to 
laugh at me.” 

He might even have suspected an intention to 
run him down, but for the danger to the yacht 
itself from any such foolhardy trick as that. 

The Jolly Rover was assuredly coming aboard 
of him if it did not luff and cross his bow, or fall 


Arthur gave a shout, and saw immediately an | 


alert face peeping at him between the low-running 
gunwale and the sail. A moment later the Jolly 
Rover came to the wind and shot alongside the 
dory. ° 
He slipped his oars and was about to reach for 
his painter, in order to throw it, when he perceived 
a line shaken in the helmsman’s hand. 

There was a moment of confusion as the madly 


















flapping sail and swinging boom passed over; 
then the coils of line flew out and fell across the 
dory. 

It tightened in Arthur’s hand almost as soon as 
he seized it; and it was well for him, if he wished 
to hold on, that the sail-boat had slackened speed 
in coming into the wind. He had made it fast to 
his own painter-ring by the time the Jolly Rover 
moved off on the other tack. 

“Come aboard!” Dick Dorr called to him from 
the helm. 

“T will, if I can get aboard,” Arthur shouted 
back. 

The yacht was kept well in the wind, while he 
hauled on the line, until his bow almost touched 
the Jolly Rover’s name over the rudder. Dorr 
made room for him and he jumped aboard. 

“Well!” Dick laughed, “what do you think 
now? I’ma pretty good fellow after all, aint I ?” 

Arthur had put on his coat after shipping the 





trawl, but his hat, which was of straw and 
carried too much sail for such a wind, he had left 
in the dory. He was tying his handkerchief over 
his head as he replied,— 

“I’m much obliged to you for giving me a lift. 
But the Jolly Rover owed me a good turn.” 

“How so?” said Dick. 

“You know,” replied Arthur, “it’s you and 





off and pass astern. 
“Perhaps he doesn’t see me!” 


your Jolly Rover that got me into a scrape and 
| gave me all the trouble I’ve had since you left us 
| in the rascally way you did on the steamboat!” 

He was so indignant whenever he thought of 
that exasperating circumstance, that he couldn’t 
forbear speaking his mind frankly about it even 
now. 

Dick grinned wickedly while he protested his 
innocence of any evil intention. 

“I don’t wonder you thought strange of my 
sudden disappearance,” he said. “And I don’t 
suppose you will believe me when I declare that 
| I just stepped ashore to speak toa man and so 








missed the boat, which moved off from the wharf 
before I could jump aboard.” 

“Believe you!” Arthur exclaimed. “Of course 
I don’t! You would have called out and we should 
have seen you on the wharf, if you hadn’t been 
already out of sight when the steamer started.” 

“T acknowledge, appearances seem to be against 
me,” laughed the rogue. 

“And your trunk marked with your initials, LZ. 
T!” said Arthur. “How 
about that ?” 





“I’ve never heard of it since,” replied the merry | 
rascal. 

‘el’ve no doubt but you are telling the truth 
now, if never before,” Arthur said. “We found 
the owner of that trunk on board the steamboat, 
and his name wasn’t Lewis Thomas, but Luther 
Talcott—an honest man and no scamp!” 

“That’s what I call a pretty good joke! You 





ought to view the whole thing in that light,” Dick 
| said, “and be jolly over it.” 
| A joke!” said Arthur. ‘How could you have 
| a conscience to fleece green boys in that way ?” 

“How could I help it?” laughed Dick. “You 
were so green! Or rather, soripe! It was like a 
ripe peach falling into a fellow’s mouth. I was 
out of money” —— 

“You had no twenty-dollar bill ? I thought so!” 

“T hadn’t twenty cents! But honest! I had no 
idea at first of getting into you as deep asI did. 
I just hoped to get a dinner out of you. I tried to 
shake you off after a while; but you stuck to me 
so, I had to invent that little steamboat trick,which 
I flatter myself was extremely neat and original. 
Now wasn’t it ?” 

Dick grinned in the face of Arthur, whose feat- 
ures did not relax as he replied,— 

“It was extremely wicked! I don’t see that 
taking in a couple of ninnies like us was anything 


The boat was running over on her side in a man- 
ner that appeared to him dangerous. 

“Don’t be uneasy,” said Dick, hauling a little 
closer to the wind. “I’ve sailed this craft when 
she has gone over so that you almost had to get 
out of her and sit on-her keel! 

“Really!” he added, looking sharply ahead, “1 
never expected I should some day actually give 
you a sail in the Jol/y Rover! It’s an unexpected 
pleasure. You ought to excuse everything now 
I’m towing you into port.” 


“Towing me?” cried Arthur. “This is your father’s 
dory, you say. IT was attending to his business as well as 
to Buckhorn’s. It belongs to you to help about that, if 
you can.” 

“That’s so,” young Dorr admitted. “That’s what I’ve 
come down to the port for. I heard the old man was sick, 
and I thought his interests—as well as my own—might 
need looking after.” 

“It’s a pretty way to look after them! You never 


went near his sick partner, nor asked about 
the business, but took the yacht and put off 
for a sail!” 

“T was so glad to find the old gent better 
that I had to give vent to my joy in some such 
fashion. Though the truth is,” Dick added, 
after a moment’s reflection, “my dad didn't 
give me a very cordial welcome, and I didn’t 
know just what to do with myself for a couple 
of hours. So I came for a trip in the Jodly 
Rover. Though if I'd guessed it was going 
to blow like this, you wouldn’t have caught 
me’’-—. 

He was interrupted by a terrific blast which 
bore the boat over on her beam-ends. Ar- 
thur, bracing his feet, stood up almost straight 
in the endeavor to keep his seat on the wind- 
ward side, while the wave rushed over her rail. 

Dick brought the boat to the wind, however, 
before a very lJarge quantity of water was 
shipped. The smile had suddenly faded trom 
his face, which looked more sallow than ever 
with the only sincere expression Arthur had 
yet seen there; that of alarm. 

With furiously flapping sail, the yacht, 
losing its headway, immediately drifted as- 
tern, bumping the dory in tow; then, taking 
the blast on the other side, went over on hex 
starboard beams with a frightful roll. 

As it was impossible to bring her at once to 
the wind, there was no other way than to pay 
out the sheet and let the sail fly. 

But even this simple operation was near 
ending in disaster. The boat careened so that 
the boom, instead of swinging free, struck 
the water, and thus caught, held the sail to the 
wind. 

Had she been going forward, she must in- 
stantly have capsized. As it was, she took 
in a good barrel-full of brine before the rapid 
movement astern relieved the boom, and she 
partially righted. 

Then something astonishing took place. 
Dick had sailed the Jolly Rover many times 
with hitherto the most perfect confidence in 
his ability to manage her in all weathers. But 
he had never been out in her in such a tem- 
pest, nor known her to behaye in like fashion. 

Losing command of her, he at the same time 


lost his self-possession and his grip of the sheet. 
Out it flew through the pulley, as the boat swung 
round with the wind. The sail, blown violently 
before, carried the boom straight forward, like an 
enormous bowsprit; from the end of which the 
sheet, escaping quite from the stern, streamed 
in the gale, writhing and whipping the sea like a 
snake. 


Dick gave a terrified exclamation, scarcely audi- 


ble in the smiting hurricane. 


Arthur had not yet spoken a word. But when 


he saw the boat, like some frantic thing of life, 
throwing off all control and flying before the blast, 
while Dick seemed powerless, paralyzed with fear, 
it can hardly be said that he was not afraid. 


“Down sail, why don’t you? Down sail!” he 


cried. 


“T can’t furl it! Better let it flap!” said Dick. 
“Can’t you bring her to the wind ?” 

“Not in this tornado!” 

“The dory has filled!” exclaimed Arthur. 
“Cut it adrift!” shouted Dick. 

“Oh no; what’s the use ?” 

Arthur could not bear to think of losing the 


boat, for whose safety he felt himself responsible. 


But in spite of his remonstrance, Dick slashed the 
line with his knife; it parted, and the dory fell 








| to brag of. You'd better look what you’re about!” 


astern, keeling over in the foaming billows, 
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“Oh! now don’t you see >” cried Arthur. 
are going faster! we’re driving right on that rocky 
point!” 

The foundered dory had in fact acted as a drag; 
which being cast off, the yacht seemed fairly to fly 
through the water, heading towards the storm- 
lashed rocks. 

“T can steer clear!” said Dick. “With that 
foundered dory in tow I couldn't steer at all.” 

In a few minutes they were shooting past the 
point; leaving on their left a wild shore of ledges 
and cliffs, along which raged the sea. But other 
similar points lay beyond, on the long arm of the 
cape. 

Rain had come with the tempest; if that could 
be called rain which did not seem to fall, but 
drove in mad gusts horizontally across the sea, 
mixed with spray from the waves. 

Arthur’s hat had been lost in the dory. And 
now, while he was trying to bail some of the 
water out of the sail-boat, the handkerchief blew 
from his head, and went flying away like a bird 
over the sea. 

The cape was shrouded in mist. But Dick, as 
well as Arthur, knew that it was there, lying across 
their course, however well he might steer. 

“What will become of us ?” said Arthur, cling- 
ing and bracing himself. 

He thought of Job lying sick, of his folks at 
home, and of his letter, which he was now glad 
indeed that he had written. 

What Dick Dorr was thinking of, could not be 
guessed. He had recovered from his first fright, 
and was keeping a sharp look-out, to avoid danger 
behind and destruction ahead. 

“The only way is to run into some cove,” he 
said. “Brant Inlet—I might make that, if I could 
see the coast and know where we are.” 

“Try for it!” cried Arthur. 

“Tf [ had a hatchet, you would see that mast 
go by the board, sail and all!” said Dick, after 


they had been running for some time by outlying | 
ledges and boulders, over and among which the | 


sea seethed and hissed. 
Suddenly Arthur, who had crept up against the 


deck, where he could keep a good look-out, yelled | 


back to his companion, 

“Breakers! Breakers ahead !” 

They had already swept across the entrance to 
the inlet; and Dick, unable to guide the boat into 
it, was heading towards a low, surt-deluged ledge. 

He put his helm quickly about, and Arthur 
hoped that that danger might be escaped. But 
just as they were passing the sea-tearing, rocky 
tusk, the wave that was carrying them over the 
sunken end of it sucked away, and with a tre- 
mendous thump, the Jolly Royer struck. 

She was immediately thrown over on her side, 
and Arthur, instinctively, to avoid rolling under 
her, gave a headlong leap, striking the ledge on all 
fours, while it was for a moment black and slip- 
pery and bare. 

He scrambled for life over the barnacles that en- 
crusted the ledge above, wounding his hands on 
those toothed and fanged excrescences; but was 
caught half-way by the next wave, deluged, hoisted 
and hnrled still farther up the rough ledge. 

Then came the heavy, horrible downward suck, 
when for a moment he felt himself drawn inevita- 
bly back into a yawning gulf. 

But he clung as well as he could, regardless of 
the hurts to his torn hands and knees. The over- 
weighting water tell away from him, sliding faster 
than he; and after a brief pause, dripping, strug- 
gling, he crawled upwards, beyond the reach of 
the surt. 

Then he looked back for the yacht, and saw that 
the wave which lifted him had swept her from the 
ledge, and borne her on, capsized and half-sub- 
merged. 

Where was Dick ? 

Arthur was on his feet in a moment, clambering 
over the steep rocks beyond, in the fierce wind and 
rain, to get, if possible, a sight of his companion 
swimming in that troubled sea, or drifting with 
the wreck. 

Not far along he came to a little cove, or rather 
chasm, among the rocks, which enclosed it with 
precipitous broken Into that the over- 
whelmed boat was floating, with her keel turned 
to the tempest, and something like a human face 
appearing and disappearing as the waves broke 
over her quarter. 

In that time of danger 
whatever 


sides. 


Arthur had forgotten 
cause he might have to feel enmity 
towards Dick, and to wish him ill. He forgot his 
own bleeding hands also. His only thought now 
was, to see Dorr also get safely ashore. 

Ile looked down into the misty chasm; where, 
amidst the turmoil of the sea and gale, he could 
hear the rushing and grinding of "oaitiee with 
every receding wave. 

Below was a little beach, not more than three 
or four yards in extent, left partly exposed by 
the ebb-tide. Towards this the wreck was drift- 
ing. It soon struck, and the face Arthur had seen 
emerged from the back-running billows, followed 
by the arms and shoulders of a man. 

It was Dick; safe, perhaps, for some minutes, 
though every returning wave nearly took him off 
his feet, and drove him under the rocky wall, 
which was there hollowed into a sort of cavern by 
the action of the sea. 

Beyond this little beach, on each side, the water 
was deep, and the precipitous rocks were swept by 
the powerful waves. How then was Dick to get 
out ? 

The tide must soon turn, If it had not turned al- 


“We 





ready. The wind was blowing up the waves. A 
few feet more of water would leave him no re- 
source whatever but to swim; and of what avail 
would that be in such a sea? 

The wreck was rather a source of danger than 
otherwise. It lodged in the chasm, where the 
waves broke over it, dashing it up and down, 
pounding the stern against the rocks, and heaving 
it nearer and nearer to Dick, who was saved from 
its blows only by some part of the mast or boom 
which held it off. 

By shouts Arthur made his presence known to 
his companion below; and groped his way down 
the broken side of the rocks until he was not 
more than ten feet above him. But he tried in 
vain to find a place where he could get down low 
enough to reach him a hand. 

A rope! if he only had a rope! 

There was the sail rolling in the waves; and 
some portion of the cordage must be near. 

He shouted and pointed; and when Dick looked 
up, made a motion as of hauling a line. 

Dick understood; and just then caught sight of 
a part of a halyard running back with the last 
wave that washed the loud pebbles. He sprang 
and seized it; and presently held a dripping coil 
ready to fling. 

(To be continued.) 
+> 





SOMETHING LIVETH ON. 

| The dreams we loved in early life 
May melt like mist awa) y3 

High thoughts may seem, mid passion’s strife, 
Like Carthage in decay. 

And proud hopes in the human heart 

ay be to ruin hurle 

Like moulde ring monuments of art 
Heaped on a sleeping world. 

Yet there is something will not die, 
Where life hath once been fair; 


Some towering thoughts still rear on high— 
Some Roman lingers there! 


Lyp1A M. CHILD. 
_ -~@>—_—___-——_— 


For the Companion. 


MOTHER. 
“Where are you going this evening, Kate ?” 
“To the temperance meeting. I promised to 
play for the Society to-night. You won’t mind, 
| will 


you? 

“Be home early dear.” 

“Yes, but don’t worry if I should be detained. 
Johnny will take care of me. Can you have a 
little hot chocolate ready for me when I get 
home ?”” 

And when evening came the bright face and 
cheerful voice were gone. 

“Everywhere but here,” sighed the weary moth- 
er, as she turned up the light, and seated herself 
to her long evening’s work. 

“T didn’t dream of this,” she mused, “when I 
made plans, with Katie’s little baby face looking 
into mine. ‘She will be such company for me,’ I 
said, ‘when she grows up;’ and now I seem to be 
nothing but a convenience. 

“Night after night I sit by myself. It is either 
lecture, or party, or concert, or company, when I 
am expected to exert myself and wait upon her 
and John. It is hard to be forced to admit it, but 
I think my child cares for everybody but me. 
And I cannot tell her that I think she neglects me. 
If she, cannot see for herself, I must suffer on.” 
Her eyes moistened. ‘It seems to me I have been 
unselfish,” she said. ‘I know I have tried to be.” 

There was a knock at the door. A neighbor 
came in, one of those women who, though not 
generally liked, contrive to keep on a good foot- 
ing with their neighbors through sheer force of 
persistence. Her name was Grace, though not a 
particle of that quality so often found in the hum- 
blest of women appeared in her speech, manners, 
or garments. 

“I was sure I should find you alone,” 
“Kate is out ?” 

“Yes; she has gone to the temperance-meeting. 
She is very usetul there.” 

“Hum!” said Mrs. Grace, her keen eyes read- 
ing the pale, patient face. ‘Kate seems to be a 
great favorite everywhere, but I should think 
you'd want her at home more. Aren’t you lone- 
some evenings ? I shouldn't know what to do with- 
out my Liza.” 

Kate’s mother almost smiled involuntarily. 
Liza was a very homely girl, without ambition 
and almost without spirit. She was Kate’s sqnior 
by nearly twenty years; yet there was something 
pathetic in the care and love she showed for her 
mother. 


she said. 


“Yes, I think Kate is a favorite,” she made re- 
ply. “Nothing in the way of amusement seems 


to go on without her help. 
herself while she can; 
enough.” 
“Most likely it will if she marries Johnny Pal- 
mer,” ventured Mrs. Grace. 
“Why, what do you mean ? 
ny ?” 


I want her to enjoy 
trouble always comes soon 


What about John- 
asked the woman, with nervous interest. 

“Oh, nothing—only he neglects his mother as 
much as”—— 

“As Kate neglects me, you would say,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Raynor, with a touch of anger. 
“You may be sure, Mrs. Grace, that my child 
hasn’t the least thought that she is neglecting me 
—and she isn’t,” she added, with a mother’s self- 
abnegation. “I can’t expect to keep her, so young 
and so full of life, housed day and night with an 
old woman like me.” 

“Old!” laughed Mrs. Grace. 
seventeen, and you are only twenty years her 
senior, You ought this moment to be almost as 


“Why, Kate is 





youthful and fresh-looking as she is. 


a 











| 
| 


| Society and other kindred associations. She taught 


| sy shook her head, and Kate looked at her music, 


|looked very handsome and very 








“Goodness! You old!” she went on, when Mrs. 
Raynor failed to reply. ‘Why, I’m in my sixty- 
first year, and I canenjoy my share of the world’s 
good yet. The trouble is, you’ve forgotten your- 
self, and have made your whole life bend to her 
preferences and inclinations. That’s the reason 
she never thinks of your pleasure or convenience. 
Kate is a good girl, I’m sure, but people are talk- 
ing, Mrs. Raynor, specially since Jo died.” 

Jo was Mr. Raynor. He had been dead now 
nearly three years. 

‘What are people saying ?” asked Mrs. Raynor, 
her blue eyes full of lightning. 

“Well, they speak of your being left alone so 
much. You used to be the life of the place.” 

“I don’t care about going out. It’s my own 
fault.” 

“That’s what I reply. At least that’s what I 
tell them you say. It’s almost always the way; 
the same old story over and over with parents 
and children. You bring up your children with 
painstaking and care, only to have them laugh at 
your old-fashioned ways, and leave you, with 
hardly a regret, on the first opportunity.” 

“Don’t!” exclaimed Mrs. Raynor, in a pained 
voice, trying to keep back her tears. It seemed 
like the echo of her own sad words. 

Meantime Kate sat at the little organ in the 
brightly lighted hall, and played and sang, and 
happy. She 
thought she was doing her duty, and the girl real- 
| ly desired to do some good in the world. 

She belonged to the Dorcas Society, that met 
once a week to sew for the poor, and tothe Mite 


in the Sunday school, was a member of a literary 
club, and she often said she had scarcely a mo- 
| ment to call her own. 

A stranger was speaking. It was a man freshly 
caught in the temperance net, and he floundered 
and blundered until it was a positive pain to look 
at and listen to him. 

Belle Lockwood, who sat next to Kate, whis- 
pered something in her ear that made her laugh, 
and then she caught the eye of Bessy Birch. Bes- 


and then back at Bessy again. 

For a long time she gazed, growing more 
thoughtful every moment. Earlier in the evening 
she had overheard some one say, “Did you ever 
see a happier-looking woman than Bessy’s moth- 
er? Or a younger? One would take them for 
sisters.” 

Somehow the words had lingered in Kate’s 
mind, and now she turned and looked at Bessy’s 
mother. There she sat, serene and smiling, every 
now and then nodding to Bessy, as something was 
said or done that met with her approval. 

Yes, she was looking as young, almost, as 
Bessy herself. And as Kate watched her, she re- 
membered that they seemed always to take de- 
light in each other. Almost everywhere, they 
were together. 

“Mamma is my beau.” How often she had 
heard Bessy say that! Some way her own moth 
er’s sad, pale face forced itself before her. 

“If mother only looked like that,’”” she sighed; 
“if mother would only be bright and stirring, and 
go about with me!” 

And then it occurred to her that she had never 
really thought of that before. She had preferred 
Johnny—the clumsy lad that she cared no more 
for than any other friend, only that she liked to 
show her power over him. 

It was not quite honorable. She felt herself 
blush. If Johnny were to ask her to-morrow, she 
could not marry him. How much nobler and bet- 
ter Bessy was acting! 

And there was poor mother, all alone. Nobody 
to speak to, evening after evening, seldom going 
out, except to church—and so much prettier than 
Mrs. Birch! Why, yes, prettier and younger-look- 
ing! Ifonly she had some incentive, she would 
be a mother to be proud of. 

“How selfish I have been!” she thought, with a 
sigh. 

“Kate! are you dreaming? 
them give out the hymn ?” 

It was Johnny who spoke, and Kate almost re- 
sented his attention. He found the place, opened 
the music, hovered about her, till the girl’s cheeks 
burned again—everybody was looking at them. 

“Johnny, I’m going home with Bessy,” she 
said, at the close of the evening. ‘You take some 
one else to-night.” 

Johnny stepped aside, like one stunned, con- 
scious that something had offended the girl—he 
could not tell what—and Kate walked home on 
the other side of Bessy’s mother; for they passed 
Kate’s house. 

‘“Doesn’t Mrs. Raynor ever go out?” asked 
Mrs. Birch, unconscious of the sting in the ques- 
tion. ‘It seems as if she would enjoy these meet- 


Didn’t you hear 





ings. You see, Bessy won’t go anywhere without | 
‘mother,’ and so we enjoy all the good things tc- 
gether.” 

With these words sounding in her ears, Kate | 
reached home and went in. It had seemed rather | 
odd to be without Johnny, but she respected her- | 
self more when she thought of his commonplace, 


even silly remarks, and his often-recurring laugh. | vor?’ 


Her mother had evidently been asleep, and it 
smote the girl’s newly awakened conscience to 
meet the weary, sad smile. “I never thought how 
lonesome you would be,” she said, with a kiss so 
tender it thrilled the aching heart. 

“Oh—well—Mrs, Grace was here a little while,” 
said her mother. 


“Deliver me from her society !” laughed Kate. 
“Nobody escapes her merciless tongue.” 

“T didn’t expect you so soon or I’d have had a 
little chocolate. Did—who came home 
you?” 

“Bessy and her beau,” said Kate, demurely. 

“Bessy, and who?” asked her mother. «| 
didn’t know any young man waited upon Bessy.” 

“Ah, you don’t know everything! Bessy has 
the nicest beau you ever saw—perfectly devoted 
to her, and I’m going to have just such another. 
I have done with Johnny.” 

“Well, you astonish me,” said Mrs. Raynor. 
“T didn’t know as I should ever be curious again. 
How long has it been? I never saw her with any- 
body but her mother.” 

“And that’s just what I mean!” said Kate, her 
eyes dancing. ‘Mother, I’ve been asleep this 
long, long while, and I’ve only just waked up to 
realize what I’ve been dreaming about, and to 
feel sorry for it. Do you know that I am ashamed 
of myself, because I have neglected and forgotten 
you. You are ever so much younger and prettier 
than Bessy’s mother; and if you will accept the 
office, I will have you instead of Johnny, here- 
after, for companion. I’ve waked up to realize 
that nobody does, or ever will, love me as mother 
does.” 

“O my dear child!” exclaimed her mother, with 
a half-sob, taking her in her arms, “this repays 
me for all the past. I have sometimes—not often 
—tfelt a little neglected and lonesome since your 
father died; and to-night I was thinking what 
plans I used to make against the time you should 
be my companion as well as my daughter. And 
when I have seen Bessy and her mother—— 

“Well. no matter. I shall never feel, never 
think, that again, for the good Father has granted 
my prayer and given my darling back to me.” 

M. A. DENISON. 





with 
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REWARD OF ENDEAVOR. 


What hast thou oo chy scattefed seed, 
O sower of the plain 

Where are the many me sheaves 
Thy hope shall bring again? 

“The only record of my work 
Lies in the buried grain.” 


What is the harvest of thy Saints, 
O God! who dost abide 
Where grow the garlands of thy chiefs, 
In blood and sorrow dyed? 
WwW at have thy servants for their pains? 
“This only—to have tried.” 
JULIA WARD HOWE. 


———- +O 


For the Companion. 


A COURT SCENE. 


A criminal court-room is a home of Munchausens; 
those who are found with stolen property in their pos 
session are at their wits’ end to tell how they came by 
it. 

The writer was once in acourt-room where an old 
Irishman was tried for stealing a pet dog. The animal 
was missed from its home one day, and was advertised 
with the offer of a reward. 

Shortly after, the defendant appeared at the house 
which the loss of Fido had left desolate, rang the bell, 
and touching his hat deferentially, produced the dog. 
On the dog’s neck was a collar bearing the owner's 
name and address. The man claimed the reward. 

But a boy of the family, who just then happened in, 
remembered seeing Mr. Ryan prowling about the house 
on the evening the dog was missed. For this reason 
the man was detained for a few minutes, until an officer 
could be sent for, when he was arrested on suspicion of 
stealing the dog. 

And now he was on trial for the theft. The evidence 
left it clear enough that the dog had been stolen and 
had not wandered away; that Mr. Ryan had been seen 
about the premises at the time the dog was missed, and 
in addition to this, his possession of the animal made 
out something of a case against him. 

It was necessary, therefore, that Mr. Ryan should 
give a clear and satisfactory account of his possession 
of the dog. He took the witness-stand, dressed ina 
long coat which had evidently been made in Limerick 
half a century before, and he had an absurd martial 
bearing which suggested that he had served in the Brit- 
ish army. 

‘Hold up your hand to be sworn,”’ said the clerk. 

Mr. Ryan held up his hand, high and rigid, but just 
as the clerk, reciting the customary formula, was about 
to say, “So help you God,”’ he dropped it. 

**Hold up your hand,”’ said the clerk, used to watch 
ing such witnesses. 

He -held it up, and the clerk began, “So help— 
Hold up your hand!”’ 

He held it up. ‘So help——Hold up your hand!” 

Finally he held it up until the oath was finished 
Then, with a martial salute to the judge, and another to 
the jury, which he repeated as each question was put 
to him, he told, to explain his situation, the following 
absurd story: 

‘I’m an honest man, yer honor,” he said, ‘‘an’ I live 
wid me ould ’oman on Kirk Street. Well, this Choos 
day evening we had retired for the night, whin there 
was a loud knock at the door, yer honor. It was but 4 
moment, an’ I slipped on this coat, that ye see, over me 
nite gownd, an’I strikes a light and lights a kirosene 
lamp, an’ puts on me shoes, an’ so I goes down stairs 
and opens the door, yer honor. An’ there is two strange 
| b’ys that I niver set eyes on before, wida dog; an’ says 
one 0’ thim, says he,— 

***Does Mr. Ryan live here?’ says he. 

“‘T’m Ryan,’ says I. ‘What’s wanted? 
sick?’ 

“* ‘Nobody’s sick,’ says he. 


Who's 
‘Would ye do me a fa- 


“**What favor’s that?’ says I. 

** Intertain me little dog over night,’ says he. 

“*Why?’ says I, 

‘* ‘Bekase,’ says he, ‘we are orphans an’ we have fo 
home, an’ we have to slape in the streets, an’ the little 
cratur seems cold an’ shiverin’ like.’ All this time the 
wind was blowin’ up me bare legs, an’ I could stop to 
debate no longer. 
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“*Put him in,’ says I—for I’m a tinder - hearted 
man, yer honor—and so I goes up stairs wid the dog, 
and takes him to bid wid me like me ownson. An’ the 
bys niver came back for him, and I kipt him till the an- 
nouncement, ‘Lost, Strayed or Stolen,’ came out in the 
pape _ 

“The collar was on him when you took him back,” 
said the district-attorney, ‘‘with the owner’s address on 

Why did you wait for an advertisement?” 

Mr. Ryan made a formal salute. ‘‘Ah,” he said, 
“yer quite right. I forgot to explain that part of the 
matter. Indade, that is the strangest part of it, sirr. 
When the bys brought the dog to me house, sirr, he was 
stark naked, wid no sign of a collar upon his nick, on’y 
a bit o’ white sthring like. 

“So the nixt day I wanted a sthronger sthring, an’ I 
had none, so says I to the ould ’oman, ‘Give me four 
cints,’ says I, ‘till I go over the firry to Johnny’s bar- 
room’—Johnny’s me son—‘till I find a bit o’ sthring to 
tie him wid.’ 

“So 1 tuk the dog, and wint over the firry, and as I 
was passin’ by an opin lot I see something shine in the 
sun, and I wint in to look, and there lay his own collar, 
sirr, on the ground—on’y I didn’t know that it was his 
own, till I caw the announcement.” 

«And is it true,”’ asked the district-attorney, ‘as the 
witness says, that you were hanging about the house 
that Tuesday afternoon?” 

Mr. Ryan gave the formal salute. ‘Faith, it is 
thrue. The fine young gintleman spakes the thruth. 

And that explains why it was, sirr, that I tuk the dog 
in that night, and made him welcome in me own bid. 
I thought that I had met up wid him before—but where 
I knew not—and so it was that me harrt was so warm 
to him, whin me legs was so cold. T thought p’raps 
I'd seen him in the ould counthry. And whin I found 
where he lived, thin I knew that it was there I had seen 


it. 





him before.” 

What importance the jury attached to this remarka- 
ble narrative, may be inferred from the fact that after | 
being absent for only about the time which is needed 
for a good hearty laugh, they brought in a verdict of 
guilty. 


a 
THE END. 


When another life is added 
To the heaving turbid mass; | 
When another breath of being | 
Falls upon creation’s glass; | 
When the first ery, weak and piteous, 
Heralds long-enduring pain, 
And a soul from non-existence 
Springs, that ne’er can die again; 
When the mother’s passionate welcome, 
Sorrow-like, bursts forth in tears, 
And a sire’s self-zratulation 
Prophesies of future years,— 
It is well we cannot see j 
What the end will be. 


When the boy upon the threshold 

Of his all-comprising home 
Puts aside the arm maternal 

That unlocks him cre he ream; 
When the canvas of his vessel 

Flutters to the favoring gale, 
Years of solitary exile 

Hid behind the sunny sail: 
When his pulses beat with ardor, 

And bis sinews stretched for toil, 
And a hundred bold emprises 

Lure him to that eastern soil— 

It is well we cannot see 


What that end shall be. ANON. 


— +> 
For the Companion. 


A DANGEROUS VISITOR. 

Early in the spring of 1876, two young men, named 
Richard and Henry Weisner,—cousins by birth and 
ditfering but one year in age, the eldest being nineteen, 
—‘‘located”’ at the head of a little valley near the source 
of Rapid Creek in the Black Hills. 

The place was some five miles from the “city” of 
Deadwood, which had then just sprung up, almost in a 
night as it were, following the discovery of gold on 
Deadwood Creck. 

But the Weisner boys had left their home in Minne- 
sota, and had come to this wild and lawless region, not 
in the expectation of digging gold, but in the hope of 
laying the foundation of a fortune in a slower and more 
certain way. They had set off for the Black Hills with 
six months’ provisions and one hundred and fifty hens. 

Their provisions were taken by mule teams, but the 
fowls, with the grain to feed to them, were hauled by 
their own horses upon a wagon that had been lengthened 
out to make room for the necessary crates. As the 
whole made a heavy load, their progress was slow; but 
they accomplished the journey across the country with- 
out accident, and selecting the spot above mentioned, 
set up their “‘chicken ranch.” 

A hundred and fifty hens may seem rather an uncer- 
tain foundation for a large and profitable business; but 

gs were then worth from a dollar to a dollar and fifty 
cents per dozen, and chickens two dollars apiece at 
Deadwood, and in the belief that they would continue 
to bring these great prices mentioned, our two young 
men had embarked in this enterprise. 

The location was a picturesque one. They built their 
cabin in the edge of a pine grove at the foot of a rugged 
hill, the ledgy sides of which were covered with a dense 
scrub growth of pitch-pine and spruce. 

There was a good spring of water at the base of the 
hill, and the soil in the valley below seemed to be well 
adapted for the wheat and corn which they would need 
for their poultry. There was but one thing to be feared, 
and that was, that the densely timbered hill would af- 
ford lurking-ground for wild animals. 

But as the place suited them well in all other respects, 
they resolved to risk this and guard against it. They 
had taken along with them a young dog, a cross be- 
tween a foxhound and grayhound,—“Bruce,” as they 
called him,—who was a prodigiously large, muscular 
fellow and full of courage. Despite his size, he was as 
active as a cat. 

The boys relied much on the dog for watching their 
poultry farm. They learned, however, that there were 
animals in this region of country, ranging over its tim- 
bered mountains, which would care little for Bruce, 
large and spirited as he was. 

The young men were well armed. Each had a breech- 
loading rifle and a revolver. But the better to protect 
their fowls, as soon as their cabin was finished, they 
erected a stockade, or high, strong yard, within which 
Were the coops, nests and roosts. 

Cutting a great number of small pines, they split 
them into thick slabs. Sharpening these at one end, 


eg: 


they set the other ends closely together in the ground. 
The fence was still farther strengthened by two hori- 





zontal rows of slabs around the sides, one at the centre 
and the other near the top, each firmly pinned. 

Thus was formed a strong fence ten feet high, which 
inclosed nearly half an acre of ground. The only en- 
trance to this yard was through a substantial gate at the 
end nearest the cabin. 

Sheds were built to cover the roosts, and nice, sly 
chances for nests were contrived with brush and grass 
all along the sides and in the corners. 

It was not the design of the young men, however, to 
confine the fowls wholly to this yard, for they knew 
that in order to thrive and do well, chickens need plen- 
ty of room to range about. But as they never fed them 
outside of the pen, neither hens nor chickens went far 
from it, and always returned to it to roost at night. 
Chickens soon form good habits as to their roosting and 
nesting-places if they are wisely managed. 

Soon after their arrival, the boys sold their two 
draught horses and bought a single little donkey, or 
“burro,” in which to pack their eggs and chickens to 
market and do also other work. 

These creatures are much used throughout the min- 
ing districts of the West, and they make very patient, 
careful pack animals. From the outset ‘“Jack’’—that 
was the donkey’s name—proved a good servant, cheap- 
ly kept, and a steady, though slow, walker. 

In the course of six or eight weeks, the boys began 
to realize a good profit from their investment. By the 
middle of June they were getting from cight to ten doz- 
en eggs per day; and fourteen or fifteen hens were rais- 
ing fine broods of chickens of from twenty to thirty 
each. Two or three broods had been placed under the 
charge of one hen, as a matter of economy ; for the oth- 
ers, being “broken up,’’ soon commenced laying again. 








Eggs were then bringing one dollar and forty cents 
per dozen in Deadwood; and every three days one of 
the young men would lead Jack to town, with their 
eggs packed in a kind of crate made for the purpose, 
and bring back from twenty-five to thirty dollars in 


yellow dust. Thus, week by week, their buckskin 
“gold-bag” grew heavy. 

They were so far up among the hills and away from 
the river, that gold-hunters seldom troubled them; and 
the summer passed away until the month of August 
without the occurrence of any unusual event—unless it 
was the killing of two black-tailed deer, one of which 
Dick (as Richard was called by his cousin) shot while 
standing in the cabin door one morning. 

Their poultry had been so carefully housed within 
the stockade every night that not a chick had been lost 
as yet from the depredations of animals; although the 
young men had been called out in the middle of the 
night several times by a fierce uproar from Bruce. 
Only once, however, had there been any cause for alarm. 
This was when a cinnamon bear had approached so near 
the stockade that they caught sight of it in the dim 
moonlight, as they ran out; but the animal made off 
into the timber without giving them a chance for a 
shot. 

During July one old hen and her brood of half-grown 
chickens gave them some trouble. These had taken it 
into their heads to roost among the branches of a scrub- 
pine which grew near the stockade. Every night, long 
before it was time to shut up the fowls, those incorri- 
gible chickens would get among the branches of that 
tree, and upon being disturbed they would fly in every 
direction. 

It required several minutes of hard chasing to get 
them inside the pet, and they gave the boys so much 
trouble that at last they concluded to let them roost 
there until the cold weather; a decision soon repented 
of, however, for the third night that followed, they 
were roused by a fearful commotion outside, in which 
the furious barking of Bruce, the frightened bray of 
the little donkey, picketed near by, and the squalling of 
chickens, mingled in startling chorus. 

“Get your gun, Hank!’’ shouted Dick, who was first 
outside. ‘‘Something’s in that tree, after those chick- 
ens.” 

With cocked guns they ran to the tree, around which 
Bruce was circling with fierce yelps. Several chickens 
were scudding about in the darkness beneath, others 
squawking among the branches. 

Evidently some marauder had assailed those head- 
strong chickens; and, in fact, the boys had barely 
reached the tree, when they heard a crackling noise 
among its branches, and with a growl, a large animal 
leaped with a tremendous bound over their heads, and 
rushed away among the pines. 

So sudden had been its descent and flight, that the 
boys were taken completely by surprise, and the crea- 











; 
ture escaped without the firing of a shot. Bruce, too, 
stood bristling as if somewhat taken aback. 

Recovering somewhat, they went to the cabin and 
lighted several pitch-pine knots, to see how much dam- 
age had been done. 
under the tree; and the creature had carried off one as 
he fled. 

The boys spent the rest of the night on the watch, 
and in planning how they should get rid of this mid- 
night robber, whose boldness and activity seemed to in- 
dicate that even their stockade would offer little pro- 
tection from his depredations. 

From stories they had heard, they concluded that the 
animal must have been a “mountain lion,’’ and the 
tracks which were to be seen near the spring in the 
morning confirmed this opinion. 

The mountain-lion, as it is called by hunters and 


trappers, is a species of panther, peculiar to the Rocky | 


Mountains and vicinity, and is fully as large as the pan- 
ther proper, being much closer built, and having a 
heavier head, stronger jaws and tougher muscles. Its 
tawny red color and strong build easily account for 
the name given it by hunters. 

This animal has been known to drag the carcass of a 


Five dead chickens were found | 





the sturdy young settler was ready with clubbed musket, 
; and bringing the breech of it down with all his force 
| upon the animal’s head, hurled it back half stunned. 

On the ground new enemies awaited the lion. Henry 
and the dog were at hand; and in an instant Bruce was 
upon the intruder. The two animals, nearly matched 
for size and equally as to courage, grappled with pro- 
digious fierceness. Over and over they rolled, growl- 
ing, biting and tearing at each other, giving vent to the 
most frightful growls and snarls. 

So aghast were the boys atthe horrible outcry that 
they made no effort to interfere in the fray. So rapid, 
indeed, were the evolutions of the two animals, and so 
closely did they clutch each other, that in the dim 
moonlight it was scarcely possible to distinguish one 
from the other. 


But ere long the loss of blood from the wound which 
Dick had given the lion began to tell upon its strength. 
Bruce, fastening upon the creature’s throat, forced it 
| over on its back, and Henry, now running up to the 

panting animals, placed his gun to the lion’s head and 

finished the battle. 
The boys were elated—and not without good reason. 


They had rid themselves of a terrible pest to their en 


black-tailed deer, weighing three hundred pounds, a | terprise. But poor Bruce had received many severe bites 


distance of two hundred yards from the spot where it 

was killed, and indeed almost fabulous stories are told 

of its strength and activity by the hunters of the Rocky 
Mountains. { 
The young men had heard enough of the character of | 
these creatures to be keenly alive to the danger which | 
now menaced their flock of fowls; for they well knew | 
that having tasted their chickens, the animal would be 
almost certain to come back for more. They spent the | 
| 


most of that day in discussing schemes for | 
its capture. 

Besides their rifles they had brought with 
them an old army musket bored out for 
shot; and concluding that this would be 
their most effectual weapon for shooting in 
the night, they cleaned it thoroughly, and 
loaded it with a heavy charge of powder 
and eighteen buck-shot. 

As they had time to sleep during the day, 
the night-watch could be divided between 
them even for a week without losing sleep 
enough to cause inconvenience. 

This plan being agreed upon, an casy seat was rigged 
on the corner of the stockade nearest the scrub-pine, 
built just high enough so that the watcher’s body 
would be concealed, while he could peer over the top 
of the stockade. 

At nightfall Bruce was taken inside the cabin; and as 
the refractory brood of chickens were not yet sufficiently 
frightened to forsake their roost, there seemed a good 
prospect of getting a shot at the animal. 

Henry took the first watch. But his cager lookout 
was unrewarded, and at midnight, when he got off his 
perch to rouse Dick, he found himself rather stiff and 
weary. 

The first two hours of Dick’s guard passed off quietly, 
and he had nearly fallen into a doze, when he was 
startled by a wild, wailing scream, that fairly curdled 
his blood, and sent the cold chills over his flesh like a 
shake of the ague. 

It came from the steep hillside not far away. The 
yelps of Bruce and the brayings of the donkey told that 
they, too, recoguized an enemy. 

It was the lion. There could be no mistake about it. 
Dick’s breath came quick and fast, as he realized that 
the savage animal was really approaching. 

Meantime, Henry was having his hands full to keep 
Bruce quiet in the cabin. It had been agreed that he 
should be kept inside till the first shot was fired. Then 
both the dog and his keeper were to sally forth. 

Very cautiously and not without a feeling of alarm, 
Dick peered over the top of the stockade, to catch a 
glimpse of the enemy, which soon made its appearance 
walking boldly forth from among the shadows of the 
pines. 

What a monster it looked! To the excited boy it 
seemed as large as a veritable lion. 

Nearer it came, walking towards the pine which be- 
fore had furnished him a dainty repast. The tree stood 
not more than fifty feet from Dick’s perch. 

As the beast neared it, the boy swung his piece round, 
determined to fire before the “‘lion’’? should gain the 
branches. But in his extreme caution, he lost this 
chance, for with a sudden, catlike bound the animal 
leaped upon the lower limbs of the tree; and the chick- 
ens, with the fearful memory of his other visit renewed 
by his reappearance, flew with frightened cackle in 
every direction. 

Springing to his feet and catching sight of the pan- 
ther among the branches, Dick fired, the heavily loaded 
musket exploding with a tremendous roar. 

With a yell of pain, the lion either fell or sprang to 
the ground, and instead of trying to escape, it whirled 
about and rushed at Dick where he stood, gun in hand, 
upon the stockade. 

It was well for him that the wounded brute miscalcu- 
lated both the distance and its own strength. Even as 
it was, its bound carried it so near the top of the stock- 
ade that its claws clutched the ends of the pickets, But 








and scratches. 


| what 


It was some weeks before these healed. 
The dead lion proved to be one of the largest of his 
species. 


+, 
FOR DOING GOOD. 


PAYMENT 


The sea is paid by lands, 

With streams from ev'ry shore; 
So give with kindly hands, 

‘or God can give you more. 


He would that ina ring 
His blessings should he sent, 
From living thing to thing, 
But nowhere stayed or spent. 


And ev'ry soul that tak 
But yields not back 

Is as a link that breaks, 
In heaven's love-made chain 
WILLI 





in, 





AM BARNES. 
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For the Companion. 


A DAY WITH MRS. CRAIK. 

A bright fire burned in the open grate, and on the 
edge of the large brass fender, which was drawn far- 
ther from the coals than usual, was a row of little feet. 

The coals gave the only light, and threw dim shadows 


| along the bare floor of the large class-room, across the 


table in the centre, to the row of chairs against the op- 
posite wall. 

The boys to whom those little feet belonged, sat on 
In most English schools the 
boys sit on high forms, without backs, and the children 
cannot rest their feet on the floor. 


is called a form. 


These boys sat on chairs at the tables during some 
of their class hours, and during other recitations, with 
their seats moved back against the wall. 

The few forms kept in the large room for occasional 


| use were always preferred before the open grate fire, 


because so many boys could crowd together, and the 
row of little feet along the fender showed how cosey the 
company was. 

We had been talking about a visit to Mre. Craik. 

“Will she be anything like Miss March?” asked one 

of the little company, leaning his elbows on his knees 
and resting his chin in his hands, 
A tumult of “Yes” and ‘*No”’ followed, and a great 
deal of boy-logic for and against Mrs. Craik’s resem. 
blance to Ursula March; for these boys had just fin- 
ished the reading of “John Halifax, Gentleman,’ and 
knew the beautiful character of Ursula. 

“Is she pretty?” again asked my young friend, 
pleased that he had roused such an excitement among 
his mates. 

“Miss March couldn’t write stories if she was pretty,” 
said one of the boys, with a very positive air and an an- 
imated face, though with eyes closed as if the lids were 
held together for mischief. 

There were many dreamy eyes and closed lids in that 
group; the bright firelight troubled none of them, for 
this is a picture in a London boarding-schoo! for the 
blind. 

Mrs. Craik invited the pupils of the ‘Royal Normal 
College for the Blind” to visit in her home twice that 
season, and my conversation with these children who 
were among the visitors had been previous to one of 
these visits. The first time, I was much touched to see 
the care she had taken to invite a large number of 
friends and enlist their sympathies, so that every blind 
person, old and young, had some seeing friend to sup- 
ply his wants and entertain him. 

The second visit was in the month of July, and, as 
Mrs. Craik had promised, we had her almost alone. I 
will tell you of this visit only, for you must care far 
more for this good and loving woman than for the 
friends and neighbors she has drawn around her. 

From Upper Norwood we went by train to Bromley, 
only a few miles distant. A njimber of carriages had 
been sent to the station by Mr. Craik, but they did not 
accommodate all the party of thirty-eight. 

I walked with the few who were left, rather than 
wait for a carriage to return. We could not have 
chosen a lovelier road than the lane we soon turned in- 
to, which leads from Bromley road into Shortland’s 
Grove. 

The trees were very tall elms with branches interlac- 
ing overhead. The high wooden fence on either side 
was covered with English ivy, and the green archway 
kept turning and winding, giving us ever-changing vis- 
tas. This lane is a favorite place for listening to the 
nightingales. 

“Corner House,” where the lane enters the Short- 
land’s road, is the home of Mrs. Craik. 

We found those who had gone in carriages already 
feeling quite at home in the hay-field opposite the house. 
It was full of mounds of dry hay, just ready for the 
barn, and Mrs. Craik had planned to let the blind boys 
and girls loose in a hay-field, as a rare treat. 

“Now go, boys,”’ she said, ‘‘and see if you can find a 
hay-stack and level it for a nice seat for the ladies.” 

They could meet with no harm, and had rare fun, 
shouting and running about till a loud, “Oh! I’ve got 
it!” announced success in coming upon one of the mini- 
ature stacks, and ull gathered to the signal and began 
pulling down the hay. 

They made hay ropes and played in the hay to their 
hearts’ content, till Mrs. Craik sat down in the middle 
ofa stack the boys had nearly levelled, and a large 
group gathered on the hay close around her, 
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Then sweet-voiced Jessie from Liverpool sang, 
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before the signal was given for all to sit down 


of his life, which, as he is eighty-six, cannot en- 


“Ye Banks and Braes of Bonnie Doon,” while | upon the hay-mounds and partake of some deli- | dure very much longer. 


Mrs. Craik sang alto with her. 
It was very sweet, and they sang slowly and 
with feeling straight through the homely words. 













cious strawberries and cream. 

Mrs. Craik said she had watched the strawberry 
beds jealously for several days, to secure enough 
of the fairest and sweetest for her blind friends. 


It was as pretty and characteristic a picture of 


Mrs. Craik as one could wish, to see her benevo- 
lent face turned thoughtfully and lovingly toward 
each guest in turn, as she sat in the midst, and 


felt, no doubt, glad that she had given them one 


glad day. 












Then Mrs. 
the 
Times 


Craik 





sang solo of 


“Tard 
the pupils joined her 


J and 


in the chorus. 

All sang “My Old 
Kentucky Home,” 
and Mrs. Craik knew 
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the words of these 
ballads so that she 
could prompt the 
few Americans of the party. 
Later, men came from the barn with a large 
wagon, and as cach hayload was ready, the boys 


were piled on top amidst a great deal of shouting 
and glee, for a ride to the barn. 

Mrs. Craik walked over to direct that the loads 
should not be high, and that safety with the great- 
est amount of freedom should be given to each 
uecst. 

By the time every boy had had a ride, 
bell the house opposite, 
went across with the hostess. 


a dinner- 
sounded from and all 

The house occupies a corner lot, and is some 
distance from the country road in front, and from 
the charming, shady lane, which runs along the 
left as you face the house. 

The lower story is of red brick, while the rest, 
up to the gothic roof, is finished in red tiles, over- 
lapping. 

On the right is a study and reception-room ; on 
the left a long drawing-room, and across the end 
of the hall the dining-room, extending to the right. 

As we left the reception-room and stepped out 
into the large hall in the centre of the house, Jim- 
my Neal, one of the blind boys, slipped his hand 
into mine and said, “Tell us-what the walls are 
made of.” 

Iie had put bis hand out to guide himself and 
felt the smooth porcelain tiles. So I took several 
of the boys to the side of the hall, and let them 
find the lines where the tiles joined, and feel over 
the whole while I told them the 
colors of the conventional pattern. 

Then they studied the tessellated marble floor, 
which was made of pieces nearly as small as the 
tiles in the wall. 


smooth surface, 


Johnnie Scorah had a funny way of expressing 
satisfaction; a low, prolonged 66, and his beam- 
ing face was bright with interest in all that he saw 
through his sensitive finger-tips. 

Mrs. Craik was in the hall with us and was 
much interested in having the children see every- 
thing. By her side, clinging to her hand, was the 
only child the household, a little adopted 
daughter. 

As the house is in Elizabethan style, the wood- 
en beams of the ceilings are exposed in all the 
The walls are thick, and long ottomans 
fill the window recesses. The panes of glass are 


of 


rooms. 


tiny and diamond-shaped. 

In the across the fireplace, is 
carved in the stone, the motto, “East or west, hame 
is best.” 

A true home it seemed, and we greatly enjoyed 
our lon; stay in the quaint dining- 


dining-room, 


g-continued 
room. 

The table was more than full, and chairs were 
placed near the window-ottomans so that little 
groups enjoyed themselves there as much as at 
the table. 

Mrs. Craik’s friends were pleasantly surprised 
to see the easy and familiar use of all the nice ta- 
ble appointments, for the blind are not so well 
trained in any other school in Great Britain. 

At our first visit, we had gone after dinner into 
the drawing-room to meet a large number of 
guests whom Mrs, Craik had invited to call, while 
the children were there, and we had had music 
and some very agreeable conversation. 

Mr. Craik, in a black velvet home coat, had 
presided at dinner, and been genial and pleasant 
as he moved about among his guests. 

This second visit was a galaetime for the chil- 
dren, and after dinner the whole company went 
again to the hay-field and spenta happy half-hour, 








Soon we were on our way back to Norwood, 
and when the boys sat again on the form and the 
quiet little feet made a close row along the fender, 
as they did many an evening during the school 
year that followed, they talked of Mrs. Craik, and 
no longer asked, ‘‘Is she pretty ?”’ but all said,— 

“Isn’t she just lovely !” 

Sarau M. Dawson. 
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MIRROR OF FLATTERY. 


Who shows the world in flattery’s glass 
Is one shrewd elf; 

He is a fool who looks therein 
To see himsel 


Oriental, 
+o 


THE RIGHT DIVINE. 


A short time ago, Germany, and indeed the 
world, were startled by a message which was sent 
by the German Emperor to the Prussian ministry. 

In this document, the Emperor claimed that he 
still possesses the power of an absolute sovereign. 
He declared that his right to direct the Govern- 
ment of Prussia still existed, in spite of the Con- 
stitution, which it has been supposed gave the 
Prussian people a share, at least, in directing the 
affairs of the State. 

The sturdy old Kaiser further asserted that his 
ministers are not responsible to Parliament, but 
are exclusively his servants, accountable to him 
alone; and that all the public officials are bound 
to support the candidates who are devoted to him 
and his rule, at the general elections. 

It may well be imagined that this “rescript,” 
as this document was called, fell like a bomb- 
shell upon the more enlightened of the Emperor’s 
subjects. It betrayed atone of medizval times. 
It sounded strangely in this nineteenth century, in 
modern and progressive Europe, and in that coun- 
try which, of all continental countries, is the most 
enlightened and most fit to be free. 

It is long, indeed, since men have heard so bold 
and stern an assertion of the old kingly doctrine 
of the “right divine” of earthly potentates. 

We had almost forgotten that such a claim had 
ever been imposed upon the superstition, the ig- 
norance, and the submissive obedience of peoples. 

The Emperor William then regards his powers 
as above, and not to be modified by, the will of 
the people. If a Parliament is chosen, adverse to 
his policy, so much the worse for the Parliament. 
The officials, appointed throughout Prussia to per- 
form the functions of the State, are not, according 
to him, the servants of the nation, but of the mon- 
arch; and are to be employed—paid though they 
are from the heavy taxes levied on the people— 
to sustain and bolster up the sovereign, in his 
“divine right” to rule regardless of the popular 
will. 

In this assertion of despotic, irresponsible, and 
divinely commissioned power, we cannot doubt 
that the stout-hearted old Emperor is supported— 
if, indeed, he was not inspired—by his great min- 
ister, Prince Bismarck. 

The first result of the “‘rescript’”” has been to 
fairly take away the breath of the law-abiding and 


usually patient German masses. What its remote | 


effect will be, it is hard to foretell. 

William is personally beloved by his subjects. | 
His stalwart and imposing personal presence; his 
chivalrous, martial bearing; his fatherly and sim- 
ple ways among his subjects; his frankness, cour- 
age and good-nature ; his stirring career and bril- 
liant reign, have greatly endeared him to them. 

It may be, therefore, that his arrogant claim 
may not be hotly resisted during the remainder 


But the German people, we may be sure, will 
not rest quictly under a rule which claims inde- 
pendence of and superiority to the will of the na- 
tion; and a similar claim, put forth by William’s 
successor, would certainly meet with a resistance 

\e obstinate and resolute as the Germans have 
hitherto been orderly and obedient. 

German unity having, with infinite effort and 
sacrifice, been at last achieved, the next great step 
| forward which that enlightened nation will take, 
}must be upon the path which leads to complete 
political liberty. 

So long as the doctrines of the “rescript” remain 
as a test of German loyalty, such athing as con- 
stitutional government is clearly impossible; for 
the first’idea of such a government is the respon- 
sibility of ministers, not to the sovereign, but to 
the deputies of the people. So long as the Em- 
peror William retains in office a ministry which 
has been defeated by Parliamentary votes, 
many is not a free State, but virtually 
despotism. 


Ger- 
an absolute 
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WINTER. 
The ruddy boy 

Comes with his shouting school- -asates from their sport 
On the smooth frozen lake, as the first s 
Hangs pure and cold its silver cresset & “th: 
And, throwing off his skates, with boisterous glee, 
Ilastes to his mother’s side. Her tender hand 
Doth shake the snow-flakes from his glossy curls 
And draw him nearer, and, with gentle voice, 
Asks of his lessons—while her lifted heart 
Solicits silently the Sire of Heaven 
To bless the lad. Mrs, L, H. SIGOURNEY. 
+@>- 
CURRENCY AND CONGRESS. 


Although the public mind is much less excited 
now than it was a few years ago on the subject of 
| the currency, the questions relating to it are still 
| among the most important which will come be- 
fore Congress at its present session. It is well 
that the too reckless agitation which prevailed 
during the years just before resumption has 
ceased; for now the matter can be considered 
more calmly and with better chance of wise deci- 
sions. 

One of the first questions is, whether or not the 
silver dollar coinage shall be continued or sus- 
pended. It is urged in favor of ceasing to manu- 
facture any more of these dollars for the present 
that there is a great quantity of them already on 
hand; and that as long as we keep on using up 
all the surplus silver of the world, other govern- 
ments are relieved from the necessity of joining us 
in the effort to restore silver to its old place as a 
maney material. 

On the other hand, the advocates of silver say, 
that to cease the coinage would be a practical 
abandonment of our policy of having money in 
both metals. In reply to the assertion that there 
is a large unused stock of dollars in the treasury, 
they say that if the dollars are there, the certifi- 
cates which represent them are in circulation, 
which is true. 

Another question concerns the greenbacks. It 
is expected that an attempt will be made to pass a 
law declaring that they shall be no longer a legal 
tender. There is a case pending betore the Su- 
preme Court which involves the question if the 
law making the present issue of notes a legal ten- 
der is constitutional; but this case cannot be de- 
cided for many months. 

The exact meaning of legal tender needs to be 
often repeated, and kept constantly in mind. It 
is only when an ascertained debt is to be paid, 
that the question arises whether the money ten- 
dered in payment is or is not a legal tender. Na- 
tional bank notes and silver certificates—neither 
of which are a legal tender—are just as good mon- 
ey for ordinary use as greenbacks and coin, which 
are legal tender. 

The opponents of the legal tender clause say 
that the fact that paper money can be substituted 
for coin, and forced upon creditors whenever coin 
may be scarce, is a constant danger to the specie 
basis. They maintain that whatever usefulness 
the Government notes may have, will be quite as 
well secured by plain promises to pay, as by 
promises which are declared to be full legal 
money. 

This is not accepted as a sound argument even 
by all persons who class themselves as “hard 
money men.” Of course the advocates of a per- 
manent paper money system oppose the proposed 
measure as an attack upon their position. But 
there are others who make a very plausible use of 





legal reserves of the national banks, which they 
could not be if they were not a legal tender. 

Shall the charters of the national banks be re- 
newed? Under the law a bank can have an exis- 
tence of only twenty years, and must then close 
up its affairs. Already one bank which organized 
in January, 1862, has ceased to exist. Within a 
year from this time the charters of more than 
three hundred banks will expire. 

There have always been opponents of the banks. 
| Whether they are more or less numerous now than 
| formerly, is only a matter of guess-work, though 
| the popular impression is that they are fewer. 

| But among those who are willing that charters 
shall be renewed, are many men who think that 
at the time the grant of a nev lease of life is made, 
| some new conditions should be introduced in their 
charters. 

At present a bank has the privilege of increas- 
ing or diminishing the amount of its notes in cir- 
culation at its pleasure, If all or a good many 





| the fact, that greenbacks now form a part of the- 


lof the banks were to reduce their circulation . at 
once, as many of them did about a year ago, it 
might cause much trouble in the money market. 

It is proposed, as one of the modifications of the 
present system, that this power shall be limited 
greatly. There is some justice, however in the 
plea made in behalf of the banks, that if the power 
is taken away, they ought to be allowed some se- 
curity against threats of other hostile changes in 
their charters, like that which led so many of 
them in 1881 to surrender their circulation. 

These are the leading topics in reference to 
money which will be discussed this winter. The 
debates will probably be very interesting and in- 
structive, and the temper of Congress seems to be 
such, that there is a reasonable prospect of safe 
and conservative action. 
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PIRATES AND THEIR TREASURE. 

The English Government on December 4, 1881, sent 
out Her Majesty’s ship Phenix, in command of an ex 
pedition of sailing vessels, which left Jamaica for the 
island of St. Catilina in the Caribbean Sea; the object 
being to unearth an enormous treasure said to have 
been hidden there by the pirate Morgan. 

Morgan, about three hundred years ago, was a noted 
buccaneer, who for a time held office as Governor of 
Jamaica, but was finally tried and hung in London for 
piracy. 

The expedition found on St. Catilina an enormous 
mountain, apparently composed of a single rock, and 
was led to a cave, filled at high tide, as the hiding-place 
of the treasure. The excavators worked with crow 
bars and picks at ebb-tide, the water up to their waists, 
for a day or two, but were compelled to give up at last. 
Morgan’s golden treasure was apparently as far out of 
reach of the present generation as the pirate himself. 

These buccaneers, with their buried hoards, give al 
most as much uneasiness nowadays as they did when 
alive. Countless treasure-seekers have dug for Kidd's 
Spanish doubloons, which he buried somewhere on the 
Atlantic coast, between Cape Cod and Cape May; 
with, it is said, the dead body of one of his crew stand 
ing erect over them to keep guard. 

Superstition alleges that the man who finds the treas 
ure will he haunted by this murdered sentinel ever 
after. 

In 1876, workmen digging in a cellar in the lower 
part of Philadelphia unearthed three large bags of an 
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cient gold coin, crosses, and cups, apparently rifled 
from Catholic churches. 
It was supposed, with good reason, to be some of the 


» | hoards of a noted pirate named Blackbeard, who was 


as dramatic a figure on sea in the dim, early times as 
Dick Turpin was on land. 

Blackbeard used to take his black, rakish craft up the 
Delaware, landing at the wharf of the little town of 
Philadelphia, and filling the hearts of the quiet Quakers 
with terror. 

‘He is a tall man,” writes one of the early chroniclers, 
‘‘with a belt stuck full of daggers, and a black beard so 
long that he plaits it in three strands, tying it with rib- 
bons. The young maids will look out of the windows 
at the murderer.” 

Blackbeard was killed in a desperate fight on the Car- 
olina coast; and until within a few years ago, his skull, 
bound with silver, formed the ornament of an inn in 
Virginia. It may, indeed, be there still. 





+o 
AN IRISH MILLIONAIRE. 

Last month a millionaire died in Ireland, and left his 
millions behind him for the lawyers and his heirs to 
divide among themselves. 

This departed millionaire was not a “bloated aristo- 
crat,”’ or a “blood-sucking”’ landlord. If “landlord- 
ism’’ had been abolished in his lifetime, it would not 
have affected him, for he ministered to a human desire 
which has survived all revolutions, and which will sur- 
vive all future changes, except a radical improvement in 
human nature itself. 

Millionaire as he was, he was never waylaid by the 
roadside; or shot at from behind a haystack; or boy- 
cotted; or placarded, or hooted at in a public meeting. 
No threatening letters disturbed the peace of his abode, 
and he enjoyed the consciousness of being a popular 
as well as a distinguished personage. His name figured 
in subscription papers, and he was praised for the fru- 
gality of his personal habits. 

Even the amount of his fortune was not exaggerated. 
His estate proved to be as large as it was supposed to 
be. He died worth fifteen millions of dollars, all made 
in Cork, the metropolis of poverty; one of the cities in 
Europe which stands as the type of squalor and desti- 
tution. 

All his money, we repeat, was made in Cork; but it 
was not invested in Cork; it did not stay in Cork, nor 
much of it in Ireland. It did not found Irish facto 
ries, nor build Irish houses, nor drain Irish swamps, 
nor send to sea Irish ships. Four of this man’s mil 
lions were invested in the English public funds; one 
million in our American bonds; and he had great 
lumps of property in other places where they would 
do the estate the most good. 

And with all this he remained to the day of his death 
a popular man in Ireland, and no one seemed to see 
anything improper or irregular in his possessing so vast 
a fortune in the midst of such distressing poverty. Why 
was this? 

The millionaire of whom we are writing all these 
strange things was Francis Wise, the noted whiskey- 
distiller of Cork, whose distillery was to fair Ireland 
what a cancer is on the face of a beautful woman. 
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COLLEGE BOYS AND LAW. 

There has been another outbreak of the boys at 
Princeton. A year or two ago they carried their class 
squabbles to the extent of shooting at each other; but 
now they content themselves with breaking the lamps 
in the village, as an evening pastime. 

The civil authorities, provoked beyond endurance, 
took the matter in hand. The youths were arrested 
and fined. The fine is, of course, a light punishment 
compared to the disgrace of arrest, and the shameful 
notoriety into which their names have been brought. 





The college authorities did not interfere to protect 
them from legal punishment; following in this the hon- 
‘ orable example of the faculty of the Univesity at Syre- 
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cuse, which was the first to hand over students guilty 
of criminal offence into the hands of the police. This 
is the only effective way of putting an end to lawless | 
and brutal conduct in our institutions of learning. | 

When a boy at college knows that if he breaks a| 
street lamp, or another boy’s leg, or arm, he will be 
punished by law precisely as if he were a ruffian of the 
Five Points, he will probably order himself in obedi- 
ence to the law. But as long as college faculties and 
trustees interfere to cover up such offences, for the sake 
of the institutions with which they are connected, we 
may look for a continuance of the indecent and almost 
universal “practical jokes” of our students. There is 
no reason why boys at college should be a privileged 
class, still less that they should be privileged to dis- 
grace themselves and their families. 





| 
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STRENGTH IN EXCITEMENT. 
The ‘‘old settlers’? of several towns in Illinois are in 
the habit of holding annual reunions. At these, the | 
‘-headed pioneers love to tell thetr experiences in | 








the days when prairie fires brightened the night, 
consumed the dead grass of At arecent re- 
union Farmer Bartlet told the following to illustrate 
what extraordinary feats men will sometimes perform | 
when under excitement. 

“It was late in the fall of 1860, I believe, just a few | 
days ’fore Christmas, and Neighbor Field and I were at 
the further end of his farm, measurin’ some corn I had 
helped him husk out. 

‘“We'd just finished measurin’ the second crib, and 
had turned round to go back to the house in the sleigh | 
—there was about six inches of fresh snow on the 
ground—when we saw the blaze rolling out of the home 
chimneys. 

“The carpenters had been puttin’ an addition to the 
house only a few days before, and I can tell you, we 
had to haul lumber a good ways then, and neighbor 
Fields’ house was one of the best in the county. 

“It was a terrible cold day, and everybody had roar- 
Mrs. Field was out in the kitchen, tendin’ 
to the dinner, and the children were rompin’ and play- | 
in’ in the sittin’ room; and somehow or other one of 
the flues got out of order, and before they knew it the 
whole loft was a-fire. 

“There was no such thing 


and | 


autumn. 


in’ hot fires. 


as a fire engine in that re- 
gion then, and Neighbor Field laid the whip to his 
horses, and in about two minutes we were near the 
house. When we got within two or three rods of the | 
yard fence, he dropped the lines, hollered ‘*Who-a!” 
the horses, and though he weighed over two hundred 
and had the rheumatism, he just jumped the fence like 
a boy, and ran up to the house. 

“By this time the upper part of the buildin’ was 
ready to fall in. But Mr. Field didn’t stop for that. 
All his books and papers and everything was ina book- 
case in a corner room and had to be saved. 

“Before any of us had time to think, he broke the 
window-sash with his hand, cuttin’ his wrists fearfully, 
rushed into the smoke and blaze, grabbed that case full 


to | 


| 
F 
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of books, and carried it ’cross to the room door. Now 
you may believe this or not, but it’s a fact; it took 
four men to lift it into a wagon that afternoon. It was 


the biggest piece of liftin’ I’ve seen for many a day; but 
there’s no tellin’ what a man can do when he’s excited, 

‘After the fire I took the family to my house, and the 
next Sunday was Christmas. We got the children lots 
of presents; but they didn’t seem to enjoy ’em very 
well, poor little fellows, for they kept thinkin’ of their 
lost home.” 
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THE “DISTINCTION.” 

There was once a cardinal noted for his subtlety in 
reasoning. His favorite expression was, ‘I make a dis- 
tinction.” On one occasion, so the story runs, he dined 
with the Pope, who did not have the reputation of set- 
ting the best table in Rome. The Pope, thinking to 
draw some subtle remark from his guest, asked him, as 
the first course was served,— 

“Cardinal, is it lawful to baptize with soup?” 

“T make a distinction,’’ was the sarcastic reply; ‘with 
ordinary sonp it would be; with this it would not, for 
it is nothing but water.” 

The Hon. Stephen Longfellow, an eminent lawyer and 
the father of the poet Longfellow, it is said, had a simi- 
lar habit of making a ‘‘distinction.”” While arguing a 
case, if the judge presented an objection to the argu- 
ment, instead of meeting it with a direct contradiction, 
he would say,— 

“But there is a distinction, may it please your honor,” 
and under the guise of this “‘distinction,”” back would 
come the proposition to which the court had objected, 
altered, indeed, in expression, but the same in substance. 

One day in court, when the subtle advocate had re- 
peated his favorite “trick of fence,” a witty lawyer wrote 
this epitaph: 

“Here lies Stephen Longfellow, LL. D., &c. Born, 
&e. Died, &c. With this Distinction ; that such a 
man can never die.”” 

It came to the knowledge of Mr. Longfellow and did 
its work. For not long after he was arguing a case, 


and in reply to an objection from the court, began, ‘But 
may it please your honor, there is this dis’’——, and 
hesitated. 


“Out with it, Brother Longfellow,” said the judge, 
with a gracious smile. But the advocate adopted an- 
other form. He had not forgotten the epitaph! 
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POSSIBILITIES OF ALASKA. 

When Alaska was purchased of Russia, it was 
thought to be a national blunder, as a country so near 
the Arctic regions could have no attraction for civilized 
races. But Commander Rockwell, who has spent over 
two years in Sitka, the chief town, gives a hopeful 
view of the resources of Alaska. 

Its seal-fur fishery is coining large fortunes for the 
company who control it. The climate is not severe in 
winter, the mercury having jallen below zero in Sitka 
only twice in forty years. Gold mines have been dis- 
covered, some of them, it is said, of such richness as to 
yield one thousand eight hundred dollars to a ton of 
ore. There are also large deposits of petroleum, coal, 
marble, copper, lead and silver. 

It also possesses one of the finest fishing-grounds in 
the world. Immense schools of halibut come into its 
inlets to feed. Large cod-banks have been found as 
well stocked as the famous George’s Banks, which are 
the source of Gloucester’s wealth. Trout and salmon 


ere more numerous than the stars of heaven, The chief 
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objection to Alaska is the fogs and rain, which are ten- 
fold worse than those of England. 
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MARKING COWARDS. 

Like causes under similar circumstances always pro- 
duce the same effects. Early frontier settlements in 
our Western territories, and villages in the eastern part 
of Morocco, resemble each other in one respect. Every 
man goes armed—as the country is subjected to the in- 
cursions of lawless tribes, who rob for a living. 

A traveller approaching a village on a regular market 
day would think an army had halted there. Hundreds 
of people, armed with long guns and daggers, assemble 
| there to sell and buy. In the fields the ploughman 
| guides his yoke of oxen, but the gun slung over his 
back and the sword at his side show that he is plough- 
ing amid dangers. Even the whip with which cattle 
are driven has a sharp dagger on its end. 

Women, in this section of Morocco, join their hus- 
bands in repelling the foe, using arms and fighting with 
the best. The women of one tribe, when they go into 
battle, carry a bunch of feathers and a pot of henna, in- 
stead of guns. Ifa man turns to fight another day, he 
is seized by them and daubed with the dye. Once 
marked, he never again shows his face among his tribe. 

Would not this be a good hint to our Woman’s 
Rights ladies, that, instead of seeking to vote them- 
selves, they mark with disfavor men who do not vote 
honorably ? 
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TWO SPEECHES. 
A practical joker is justly 
pays him in his own coin. 


served when his victim 
Among the humors of the 
‘sturap”’ is told a capital instance of this sort of retri- 
bution. ‘The characters in the story were the late 
Senator Morton and Gen. George A. Sheridan of Lou- 
isiana. 


Some years ago, when Mr. Morton made a famous 
campaign in Indiana, he was accompanied by Gen. 
Sheridan. 

The Senator's health was at that time very poor, and 
whenever he did not feel equal to making his speech 
Mr. Sheridan took his place. 

Upon one occasion, both orators were to deliver 
speeches, and Mr. Morton, who had a remarkable mem- 
ory, by way of a joke, delivered Sheridan’s speech. 
The ground being thus taken from under the General’s 
feet, he was for a momevt nonplussed. But as svon as 
the applause had died away he arose and began to de- 
liver Mr. Morton’s speech. 

In this speech Morton discussed the subject of hard 
and soft money, and had a dramatic way of producing 
a silver dollar'and a greenback. Sheridan had so often 
| heard the speech that he was able to imitate it exactly. 
Thrusting his hand into one pocket he produced a dol- 
lar note, and holding it up to the audience, exclaimed,— 
“What is this? Is this money? No, my fellow- 
citizens, this is not money. Let me read it to you: 
‘The United States promises to pay to bearer one dol- 
lar.’ That is not money. That is merely a promise to 
pay money.”’ 

When Mr. Morton was making this speech, and ar- 
rived at this point, he would return the note to his 
pocket and produce a silver dollar. Sheridan was about 
to do the same thing, but found to his dismay that he 
had no silver dollar with him. The audience began to 
titter at this, when Sheridan, turning to Morton, who 
was listening to his own speech, said,— 

“Senator, lend me that silver dollar which you use 
when you deliver this speech!” 

It is needless to say that this was as good as a play to 
the audience.—New York Sun. 


—+@>— 
SHE DID IT. 





Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
IN NERVOUS EXHAUSTION, 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nervous ex- 
haustion, and in nervous disturbances connected with an 
overworked brain, and am satisfied that it is a remedy 
of great service in many forms of exhaustion. 
St. Louis, Mo. 8. T. NEWMAN, M.D. 
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3. WONDERFUL WATCH. F 


It seems almost incredible that a watch can be made 





Two of the things which the friends of the poor find 
it difficult to do, is to arouse in them an ambition to 
help themselves, and to become more cleanly in their 
habits. One lady, a visitor of the Associated Charities 
of Boston, relates her experience with an untidy woman 
as follows: 


Mrs. W. had labored with this woman most faithfully 
to induce her to become more cleanly in her personal 
and housekeeping habits, but without much success. 
The lady was herself a model housekeeper, and was 
greatly distressed at her failure with her charge. 

Resolving upon a new expedient, she one day said to 
the woman, ‘‘You pay no heed to my advice in cleaning 
your house. Perhaps you do not know how. Next 
‘Tuesday I will come and give you a lesson,” 

Before the pupil could recover from her astonishment 
at this declaration the lady had disappeared. 

Thinking the statement “a freak of a fine lady,” the 
woman still sat idly in her disordered rooms on Mon- 
day, when an express wagon drove up, and the man de- 
posited scrubbing pails, mop, broom, scrubbing brush- 
es, cloths and all the paraphernalia of housekeeping 
before the bewildered e yes of our untidy friend. 

“The lady is in earnest, sure enough,” said she, “and 
the only thing for me to do is to get ahead of her!” 
And she actually went to work. 

On Tuesday, Mrs. W. found her charge neatly 
dressed and ready to receive her into a tidy room. 


———____+@>——_ 
“OLD KENTUCKY HOME.” 

Next to the words of one’s mother, the songs or music 
one has loved in life are the surest visitors to his last 
moments. The Troy (N. Y.) Zimes gives this pathetic 
incident. A company of negro minstrels were playing 
in London, and were softly singing one night to a 
crowded house the chorus in ‘Old Kentucky Home.” 





When the last notes melted away a strange-looking 
figure advanced a few steps from his seat in a dark cor- 
ner, and the auditors were startled at hearing a voice 
say earnestly and distinctly,— 

‘Sing the dear old song again—sing forme. I’m lis- 
tening hard, boys, and every word is a friend to me; 
home to me—e verything. Say, will you sing it just 
once more?” 

It was the figure and voice of an old minstrel, who 
left this country several years ago, and after playing in 
Australia made his way, a broken-down old man, to 
London. Here he supported himself by playing the 
banjo, but generally eked out a miserable existence. 

The minstrels sang the chorus again, and the figure 
sank back into its seat. 

When the audience dispersed it remained motionless, 
and when an attendant came to rouse the old man he 
found he was dead. 


+> 
ANNOYING GAMBETTA. 
How French politicians annoy each other, and how a 
flea may exasperate a lion, are both illustrated by the 
following incident: 


In the French Chamber, the other day, Gen. Campe- 
non wished to add a few words to something that had 
been said—but, as this would have necessitated the in- 
terruption of an important ministerial speech, Gambet- 
ta stopped the general by an imperious gesture. 

“Cesar won’t allow it!’ sarcastically remarked M. 
Henry Maret. 

“There’s no Cesar in France!” retorted Gambetta, 
disdainfully. 

“There may be no Cesar, but there certainly is a 
Vitellius,” continued M. Maret. 

“T demand that the interrupter be called to order,” 
cried Gambetta, decidedly out of temper. 

**T did not hear the interruption,” 





said the President. | 


for $3.50 and run at all. That it will not only run, but 
keep accurate time and last for years, is still more won- 
derful to believe, but it isa fact nevertheless. Every boy 
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SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. (or by postal card 
ifat adistance) any adu/t person Will be presented with 
a beautifully illustrated copy of a New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED, 


—OR THE— 


Story of the Sewing Machine, 


containing a handsome and costly steel engraving frontis- 
piece; also, 28 finely engraved wood cuts, and bound in 
an elaborate blue and gold lithograph cover. No charge 
whatever is made for this handsome little book, which 
can be obtained only by application at the branch and 
subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE: 
34 Union Square, New York. 
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LISTEN! 


Hear what some of the boys say who own the watch: 


NORTH BRANCH, MICH., SEPT. 15, 1881, 
My son has one of your ‘Stem= Winding Waterbury 
Waiches. Weall think tt a little beauty, and would not 
part with it if we could not get another, It keeps good 
time. Mrs. WM. COFFIORS. 


AITTLE MARSH, PA., OCT. 7, 1881. 

My Waterbury is not only a splendid time-keep er, but 

it is a fine looking-watch; it is as good as any $15 Watch, 
DEWITT SMITA. 
WEETLAND CENTER, IOWA. 

My Waterbury Watch S abeauty. Iwould not take $10 
Sor it. RIPLE VAN CAMP. 


WEsT MERCER, OHIO, JAN. 22, 1882. 





NEEDLES 








Iam very much pleased with my W vaterbury Watch, 2 
keeps as good time as my father’s watch that cost him $32 
. M. WISRAUS, 
HUNTINGTON, TENN., DEC. 7, 1881, We beg leave to call your attention to these Nee- 
Enclosed is $3.75 for another Waterbury” Watch." Tn dles, which are 


manufactured from purest Steel, by 
the most skilful artisans of Redditch, 4 ngland, We 
claim for them the following advantage 

Ist. Every Needle is carefully inspec te ‘d and tested. 

2d. The eye is gold burnished, oval shaped, and 
large enough to be easily threaded by young or old 
persons. 

3d. The finishing of the Needl¢ is so well executed 
that cutting and chafing is impossible. 
On each side- of the eye a groove is formed to 
receive the thread, thus preventing a Jarge amount of 
friction. 

We commend the Needle to those who wish a per- 
fect article at a fair price. 


HOWARD BROS. & READ, Sole Agents, 
NEW YORK. 


tried d I know them to be reliable. 
ee ‘MADISON E, WRIGHT. 





We give free with each watch a Nickel-Plated le 
Chain with a Charm Whistle attached, also, a 

Satin Lined Case. We will send the Watch, Chain 
and Satin Lined Case, to any address on receipt of 
$3.50, and 24cts. in stamps to pay postage and regis- 
tering. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass, 
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For the Companion. 


GOLUBKA.* 
(Russian Mother’s Cradle-Song.) 


Oh, hush thee, thou little fair love of mine, 
Out there in a pretty gray nest, 
Little bills under the mother-wing shine, 
As glisten thy lips at my b 
Hark! to the voice of the mc 
As she cheerily sings,— 
“Father will come with a worm,” is her word, 
While she spreads her wings, 
So wide and warm, so soft and glossy, 
Over the flossy, 
Newborn things. 


reast. 
yther-bird, 


And she chirps to the honey-drunken bees, 
So gay in black velvet and gold, 

“Away from my nest, good sirs, if you please, 
You are too noisy and bold; 


At the tips of your tails you carry stings 
‘To tease little birds, Lam told! 


For that is my call to my gallant mate, 
And he will be here in a minute; 

Then, thy mothers at home, 

In the lone honeycomb, 

Will vainly wish for thee in it.” 


| 
| 
| 
“Chee-chiska-chee! if you're wise, you'll not wait, | 
| 
| 


Say the little leaves atop of the trees,— | 
“Hear, hear! what the mother-bird’s singing, 
And ’tis every word true, 
For quite often one sees 
Birds breakfast on bees, 
Not caring a whit for their stinging; } 
With a pick and a chew, 
They snap them in two, 
Scarce ever a bit away flinging!” 








“Buz-a-wuz! Say you so?” 

Hum the bees; “Then we'll go, 

For we like not the tale you are singing.” 
And away fly the bees, 
While the dear little breeze 

Has come, to set the nest swinging. 


But, O my Golubka, my sleeping dove, 
Though lightly t lull thy rest, 

t red-white flower of my soldier’s love, 
Icarry no song in my breast. 

For thou art a suldier’s child, and I— 
Alas! am a soldier's wife! 

And at night I dream of them that lie 
On the fleld,—after sword and strife! 








Pray God, sweet children, wherever you are, 
For the mothers who love thee in pain; 

That fathers and husbands may cease from war, 
And care for their babes again. 

. ° * *.* * * 
Nay, nay, I meant not to startle thee, 
Nor press thee so close, my own, 

Hush thee, Golubka, the birds in the tree 
Are asleep, and the bees are flown, 
Mrs. ZADEL B. GUSTAFSON, 


* * 


‘ rhe Russian term of endearment, meaning “my little 
dove.” 


«2 
For the Companion. 
HOW IT WAS DONE. 


There is a proverb whose very homeliness 
makes it stick to the memory—Molasses catches 
more flies than vinegar.” Plain, unpolished and 
positive, itis one of those sayings that a man finds 
abundant opportunity for putting into practice. 
Naturally we prefer to use sharp words, but fail- 
ure teaches that the sweeter the words the greater 
the A story illustrates our 


point. 


chances of success. 


A British regiment in India was commanded by 
a colonel, who was profane, immoral and irrelig- 
ious. He was a skeptic, and did not hesitate to 
show his contempt for the ordinances and minis- 
ters of Christianity. 

The chaplain of the regiment was a sincere man, 
devoted to his religious work, but young and 
The colonel treated him 
and his official work with such marked disrespect 
as to bring on an open collision. 

Military rule compelled the colonel to attend 
divine the 
every Sunday. But 
his contempt for the services, by sitting 


somewhat self-asserting. 


head of his regiment once 
church he showed 
bolt- 
upright, his arms folded, and a smile of ridicule 
upon his face. 


service at 
while in 


The chaplain tried to prevent this by mention- 
ing the matter to the younger officers, and by 
preaching about the reverence due to the house of 
God. He took for his texts such passages as-— 
“Thou God seest me,” and “This is none other 
than the house of God.” He drew pictures of 
such religious incidents as that of Uzziah, struck 
with leprosy for irreverence in the Temple. He 
made his discourses as personal as he could, con- 
sistently with the dignity of his position, and em- 
phasized them by often fixing his eyes upon the 
colonel’s pew. 

The result was that the officer sat with his legs 
on the rack which held the Prayer-books, and 
openly laughed at the indignant preacher. 

The perplexed chaplain applied to an older and 
wiser clergyman for advice. ‘Very sad, very 
sad,” said the wise minister, after he had heard 
the chaplain’s story. ‘But the problem is how to 
get those legs down. You have tried one way; 
will you promise me to try another ?” 

After some hesitation, the chaplain gave the 
promise, and his friend then said,— 

“IT have three conditions to make. You are 
never to speak of the colonel’s conduct to any of 
the younger officers. You are never in church to 
cast a glance at him or his legs. You have ser- 
mons, preached in England, on such topics as— 
‘Come unto me, all ye that labor,’ ‘The Sermon on 
the Mount,’ the love of Christ and the sufferings 
of Christ. Preach these old sermons for six weeks. 
Dwell wholly on Christ and His relations to men, 
and upon God and His goodness, and come in a 
few weeks and tell me the result.” 

The chaplain did this; spoke from his heart, 
and was himself moved by his own presentations 


their gestures and mimics their peculiarities. 


|} everything but the desire to kill. 


| over each other in their haste to escape. 


| of six weeks the wise minister received from him 


“Dear Sir,—The legs have come down, and all | 
Many thanks.” | 


is well. 





The gentle words, breathed from sermons reflect- 
ing the sweetness and the light of the Gospel, had 
touched the irreverent colonel. Almost uncon- 
sciously to himself the cynical smile left his face, | 
and he became a respectful listener, the courteous | 
officer and gentleman. 

— 
RUNNING A-MUCK. 

The Malay is a singular combination of opposite | 
qualities. Naturally dull, slothful, and fond of ease, he | 
is easily roused, and then his energy is terrible. His 
liability to frenzy is due to intense nervousness, and to | 
an extravagant idea of personal dignity. He is as sen- | 
sitive to an insult as toastab. So highly strung are his 
nerves, that under certain circumstances his will comes 
under the influence of those he meets. He imitates 
If the 
person chance to be an enemy, he will continue this | 
mimicking until it works him up into a frenzy, and | 
then there is a volcanic eruption. ‘Amok! amok!” is | 
the warning cry, that announces that some Malay has | 
become a terror to his fellows. All flee from him and | 
rush to shelter themselves. The madman is blind to 
He is “running 





a-muck.”’ 


This popular phrase designates the reckless, blood- | 
thirsty career of a Malay, as he rushes through a crowd, | 
striking with his terrible kriss, right and left. He | 
makes no distinction between friend and foe. Expect- 
ing to be slain, he dies contentedly, if he slays a score, 
before yielding up his own wretched life. 

Formerly, when the cry ‘‘Amok!” was heard in Sin- 
gapore, every one tried to kill the runner, as if he were 
amad dog. Nowadays the object is to take him alive, | 
that he may be tried and punished. 

A public death by hanging is thought to be more of a | 
preventive of amok-running, than killing the mar i 
the midst of the melee. The police are therefore 
with a stout, short-pronged pitchfork, with which to 
catch the maniac by the throat and pin him to a wall. 

During the run, the excitement is intense. Shricks 
of “Amok! amok!”’ are heard far in advance of the 
madman. People fly to the right and lcft, trampling 
Wild cries | 
and groans announce the advance of the murderer. He | 
stabs as he flies, plunging his kriss into the back of the 
fleeing man. Leaping over the fallen body, he avoids a 
thrust and returns it with deadly effect. Bleeding vic- 
tims mark his course. 

Europeans shoot at him from their revolvers. 
shots cae effect; more miss. 
kriss in hand. One dodges the man’s thrust and gives | 
him acut. Frenzy has made him a giant in endurance. | 
He rushes on though bleeding, cutting and stabbing, 
until brought to bay against some wall. 

Holding aloft his gory kriss, he defies the crowd to 
approach. A policeman steps to the front. Thrusting 
with his pitchfork, he catches the maniac by the throat 
and pins him to the wall. The kriss is removed from 
his bloody hand, and bound he is led off to prison. 

Physiologists have given various opinions as to the 
cause of the amok. Some attribute it to the use of} 
opium. Others speak of it as a mania induced by some | 
disease of the digestive organs. 

An English officer, whose long residence among the 
Malays gives authority to his opinion, says that it is a na- 
tional custom, which originated in the desperate and 
applauded deed of some revengeful Malay. Tradition 
handed down his exploit with commendation. His ex- 
ample was followed as the right thing for a Malay to do 
when insulted or apprehensive of deadly danger. 

In Japan public opinion formerly compelled a gentle- | 
man when insulted to commit Aari-kari, that is, to | 
commit suicide by disembowelling himself. The Ma- 
lays hold that an offense must be wiped out in blood. 

“A wound may heal, but it always leaves a scar,” 
says a Malayan proverb, inculecating revenge. Custom 
makes it honorable to become infuriated, and to kill a 
score of persons instead of killing himsclf. He knows 
he will be killed, but that the very men who kill will 
applaud his bloody deeds. 

That the amok is made subservient to the will in or- 
der to gratify revenge is proved by evidence. ‘My 
eyes got dark and I ran on,” said an imprisoned amok- | 
runner, excusing himself by alleging a blind fury. 

“T ardently long for his blood to clean my face black- 
ened with charcoal,” wrote a Malay, indicating his de- 
sire to run a-muck to avenge an insult. 

“I desire to wash out the pollution of the hog’s flesh | 
with which he has smeared me,”’’ wrote another. He | 
was a Mussulman, to whom the touch of pork was de- | 
filement. The figure expressed his sense of the insult, | 
and his contempt for the offender. | 

The custom is a horrible one, yet even civilized | 
men fight duels, in which a man risks his life to kill a | 
foe who has insulted him. The Malay risks his life to 
kill a dozen or twenty in order to indicate his sensitive- | 
ness to injury. 





| 
| 
Some | 
Malays wait on one side, | 





— a 


AN OLD GREEK GROWLER. 

Diogenes, the cynic philosopher, would, if he had 
lived in these days, have been called a growler and a boor. 
Ife said many caustic things, for he had a sharp, witty 
tongue, and curled himself up in a tub, whence he in- | 
sulted people who called on him. When he first went | 
to Athens, he was not cordially received by Antis. | 
thenes, the founder of the cynical school of philosophy, | 
to whom he applied for instruction. The cynic drov e| 
him from the door with his staff. “Strike!” said Di- | 
ogenes, ‘‘you can’t find a stick so hard as to compel me 
to go away while you speak that which I wish to 
hear.” A writer in Potter's American Monthly gives 
some of the most boorish of the old Greek’s growlings: 


It is related that when Plato was giving a magnificent 
dinner to some friends, this alumnus of the cynic school 
entered unbidden, and, stamping with his dirty feet on 
the carpets, exclaimed,— 

“Thus I trample on the pride of Plato!” This was 
simple indecency! Had he lived in this day, how fitly 
and how certainly would this philospher have graced a 
station-house! 

This, too, is the philosopher-boor—more properly, 
simply, boor. In the streets of Athens he called aloud, 
“Approach all men!”” When the citizens drew near, 
he beat them back with a stick, exclaiming, “I called 
for men!”” 

Tmagine a noted man of to-day doing the same, and 
what do you think of it? Would you not call him 
boor, and something else? Yet, with all his folly, his | 
wit was sometimes admirable. Take this for example: | 
Being asked which is the most dangerous animal, he | 
answered ,— 

“Of wild animals, the slanderer; of tame, the flat- | 
terer. 

Then, too, the practical answer which he gave to | 
Plato’s definition of man, as a two-legged animal with- 
out feathers. Every one knows the story of his pluck- 
ing a fowl and throwing it among Plato’s scholars, with 
the remark, “Behold one of Plato’s men!” 

One admires, too, in some instances, his personal in- 
dependence, and disregard of circumstance. Take the | 
two following instances, for example. On a certain | 
voyage he was captured by pirates, and afterwards sold | 
as a slave. | 

While waiting a purchaser, in public market, he was 
asked what he could do. His answer was that he knew 
how to govern men, and bade the crier ask, ‘““Who 





of God’s goodness and Joye for men. At the end 


wante to buy # master?” 


| sively, ‘I am Alexander 


| and to spare, and who never know what it is to want. 


| which taught that hundreds of little ones die simply 


| solid, well-cooked food is prolific in good results. 


ragged, and basking in the sun beside his tub. The 
plaudits of the people were ringing in the conqueror’s 
ears, but the cynic sat in his rags, indifferent. 

Alexander was impressed with the indifference of 
this one man of all Corinth, and said to him, impres- 
!’ The response was ready, 
“And I am Diogenes!’ Alexander was so pleased 
with his haughty independence, that he desired him to 
ask a favor. 


+r 


IF MOTHER COULD HAVE SOME. 

Luxury makes people selfish—and so does utter mis- 
ery or desperate danger. Both conditions of life are | 
apt to harden the heart and blind the eyes to the wants | 
and woes of others. There are shining exceptions, 
of course, but it is between the two extremes that we 
find the loveliest exhibitions of thoughtfulness for | 
others, and usually much nearer the second extreme 
than the first. The touching example related below is 
well worth the study of all children who have enough 


One of the most beautiful charities of London is the 
Children’s Penny Dinner Association. This had its 
rise in a winter of great severity, and in an experience 


from impaired vitality. 

Underfed, they are unable to bear up against the pri- 
vations of winter, and the churchyards are crowded in 
the dreary winter months with childish bodies which, 
under happier circumstances, would have blossomed 
into maturity. 

The idea was conceived that even one nourishing din- | 
ner a week might stay the terrible death record, and re- | 
sults have shown that even that scanty allowance of | 

Such | 
touching instances, too, occur of self-forgetfulness and | 
self-denial on the part of children. | 

One terribly bleak day last winter, a little hailf-frozen | 








| child presented her ticket, value two cents, which made 


her the owner of a seat at the dinner-table. The little | 
one looked famished, weird, worn out, one would have 
said, with starvation; but the plate of appetizing reast 
mutton remained untouched before her. } 
Observing this, a lady went up to her and asked in | 
tones of kindly accent if she could not eat a little. 
“You look so hungry, dear,” she said; ‘‘don’t you | 
ke roast mutton?” | 
The little one raised a pair of blue eyes to her face | 


li 


| 
| and said, ‘‘Oh yes, ma’am, but”—— 


“Well, dear, what?” 

“But, please, ma’am, the new baby’s come, and 
mother’s so dreadful weak, and I’’—— 

The child hesitated, then, gathering confidence from 
the kindly smile that met her glance, added,— 

“I thought it would do her good.”’ 


4 @r- — - 
For the Companion, 


UNCLE BEN. 


He worked in his time for a dollar a day; 
Early and late his anvil rung; 

The children often paused in their play, 
When his strong arm the hammer swung; 

To the end of his three score years and ten, 

He was known in the village as Uncle Ben. 

He never murmured, whatever his task; 
His heart was light as a bird’s in June 

“God gives to me always more than la 
He often humm ’d in a comforting tune, 

When men who were thought to be stronger than he 

Vere tossed to and fro, like a wreck on the sea, 





*T was good as a feast to hear him declare, 
“By the sweat of my brow I earn my bread; 
I have plenty to eat, and something to spare, 
And no mortgage covers the ground where I tread ;” 
And lustily still his hammer would swing, 
And music again from his anvil ring. 


“°Tis true that my clothes are not very fine, 
My best Sunday coat has lasted for years; 
But why should a mortal like me repine? 
God always is better to me than my fears ;’ 
And the fire of his forge had a ruddier glow, 
As he gave to his iron its finishing blow. | 


, 


Great teacher of goodness, contentment, and trust! 
But few have I honored more truly than thou; 
The path thou didst tread was the path of the just; 
And brighter, still brighter, it seems to me now, 
As I turn from the marts, and the mazes of men, 
To muse on thy virtues, dear old Uncle Ben. 
HENRY S. WASHBURN. 


a 
SPELLING BY TELEPHONE. 

The telephone recently gave a man a lesson in spell- 
ing, but he was so dull that a boy had to be called in to 
aid him. It seems that Mr. Jones, senior partner of 
Jones & Son, had a telephone put in his grocery. It | 
took him several days to become familiar with the in- 
strument, but he found it paid to have customers order 
goods by telephone from a distance, when before he 
had one, they would run to the nearest shop. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ms Jones was congratulating himself upon this one 
morning, when the telephone bell rang. | 
After the usual number of helloes, he distinctly 
caught an order for ten pounds of sugar, two pounds of | 
coffee, a pound of crackers, half a bushel of potatoes | 
and a peck of apples, to be delivered; but he didn’t 

quite catch the name. 

After several vain trials, he asked the person sending | 
the message to spell it, while with his pencil he pre- | 
pared to write it down on a sheet of wrapping paper. | 

“Double u,” said the voice. Jones wrote it down and 
said, “Yes.” 

“Double u.” 

“T’ve got that.’’ 

‘Well, put it down again.” 

“Yes; go ahead.” 

“Double u.” 

“Why, I’ve got that.”” 

“Put it down again.” 

“But I have it down twice.” 

“Well, put it down three times. 
wrote it again. 

“A double d.” 

“A double d—that’s add,” soliloquized Jones; then | 
he shouted back, ‘Add what?” | 

“Add nothing. Just put down a double d.” | 

| 


| 
| 
Jones sighed and | 


“This is nonsense!”? muttered Jones; but he cheer- 
fully called back, ‘‘Yes; go ahead.”’ 

“E double 1.” | 

“Wha-a-t?” 

“E double 1.” 

Mr. Jones stamped on the floor, and pulled his | 
whiskers savagely; but he put it down and sweetly an- | 
swered, “Yes.”’ | 
s all.” 





* All the name.”’ 

Then Mr. Jones studied his paper carefully a mo- | 
ment, when he had written thus, “Uuuuuuadd) 
ell,’ and remarked to himself, “Why, that’s con- 
founded nonsense.” 

He then helloed through the telephone in vain, and 
rung up the central office and inquired in vain who had 
been talking with him. Then he studied his writing 
again. 

Pretty soon in came his son, the junior partner. Mr. 
Jones showed him the letters and told how he got them. 

The junior partner studied them, read them both 
ways, looked on the back of the paper, and finally said | 
it was the greatest bosh he ever saw. 

They showed the paper to the bookkeeper, and he 
said it was sheer foolishness. The bigclerk said it was 
absurd. The little clerk thought somebody was crazy. 

Finally the errand boy looked at it and was told it 
was meant for some customer’s name; thereupon he 
asked Mr. Jones to call off the letters as near as he 
could remember the same as he had received them by 
telephone. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| It was at Corinth that Alexander met the philosopher, | __ «Why, that’s perfectly plain; it’s W. W. Waddell.” 
| the following laconic but satisfactory note : | 


| Mr. Jones has not felt such an immense relief since he 
went into business. 


—~>—_ -___—_ 
WHY HE LEFT. 


| At last a possible use has been found for pet dogs 


that are carried round by ladies. 
Press says: 


The Detroit Free 
A woman and a terrier dog reached the 
Union Depot yesterday half an hour before the time of 
the Grand Trunk train for Buffalo, and while she sat 
down in the waiting-room as the best thing she could 
do, the dog made the tour of the room several times, 
and then curled up ona seat side of the woman to get a 
wink of sleep before being turned over to the tender care 
of the baggage-man. 

Just then, a young man, witha good deal of cane, and 
watch-chain, and necktie, sauntered in and took a survey 
of the various females. The one nearest the dog had a 
young and pleasant face. After satisfying himself of 
this, the young man advanced, made a graceful bow 
and inquired,— 

“Beg pardon, but do you go East?” 

She nodded. 

“Ah! Ithoughtso. If you have any baggage, I shall 
be most happy—ah—shall be most happy to”—— 

He had all the time been preparing to sit down beside 
her on the dog,—he had not noticed the animal,—and the 
sentence was not yet finished when he sank gracefully 
back. 

Some dogs have been sat down on so often that they 
don’t mind it, but this terrier had always been a pam- 
pered pet, and had usually been given proper time to 
shake off sleep and get his legs under him. 

When suddenly buricd under one hundred and forty 
pounds of masher, his ideas became terribly confused, 
but not for long. A ciock couldn’t have ticked over six 
times when the young man began to rise up and whoop, 
and he was scarcely up when he made a course for the 
door which upset every band-box and satchel for a 
width of ten feet. 

As he went out of the door a black object let go of 
him and trotted back, and it was only when the dog be- 
gan rubbing against the baseboard to restore himself to 
his former round shape, that any one was able to dis- 
cover why the frenzied young man had left in such a 


| hurry. 


4~@> 
DESPERATE. 

Detected criminals sometimes fight hard for their lib- 
erty—and often the weakest and most cowardly of them 
give the most trouble when caught, for their very cow- 
ardice in the face of punishment gives them crazy 
strength. An old gentleman of Brooklyn said to a re- 
porter of the New York Sun the other day,— 


“I would rather encounter a highwayman any day 
than a sneak thief.’’ 

The old gentleman looked as if he had been badly 
used. His left eye was black, his face scratched and 
his nose swollen. 

He was called away a moment later, and his wife 
took up the story. 

“About an hour before you came in,” said the lady, 
“we were sitting at dinner, when we heard a noise in 
the hall, and I told Willie to go up stairs. 

“In a few minutes he called out in high glee, ‘Come 
up, all of you. It is a thief.’ 

“We all ran up, and there was an old woman trying 
feebly to get past Willie and reach the door. She had 
thrown down two coats that she had taken. As soon as 
she saw us she flung herself down on the floor and be- 
gan to scream, so that I was afraid the neighbors would 
think a murder was being committed in the house. 

“*You hold her,’ said Willie, ‘while 1 get a police- 
man.’ 

“He hurried away. He had not been gone thirty sec- 
onds when the feeble old woman got up, and uttering 
the most horrible oaths I ever heard, she attacked us. 

“She was one to seven, but we were no match at all 
for her. She seemed to be in all parts of the hali at 
the same time, and as far as any of us, in our confusion 
and amazement, could judge, she was beating us all 
simultaneously. 

“She must have been nearly eighty years of age, but 
she kicked and scratched and bit and struck and 
screamed in the most surprising way. My husband 
was soon disabled. His face was bruised and bleeding, 
his pipe broken and he had received a dreadful kick on 
one of his shins. Our clothes were torn, and when the 
policemau and my son came the old woman had gone, 
taking the coats with her, and we were doctoring our 
bruises.”” 

—— - +> 
THE KALEIDOSCOPE’S USE. 

Thousands of our readers have looked with admira- 
tion through a kaleidoscope, without thinking that it 
was anything more than an interesting toy. But de- 
signers find it a valuable aid and a great saver of time: 


It not only gives the outline of a design, but suggests a 
coloring, and with a lens attached to it, a carpet-de- 
signer can see the whole effect when arranging and 
grouping his patterns. It is used in all sorts of design- 
ing. Architects sometimes take designs from it for 
architectural ornaments. 

A kaleidoscope saves a great deal of preliminary and 
purely mechanical labor. An architect can turn a ka- 


| leidoscope until he finds a design that suits his purpose, 


and then copy it photographically with a camera lucida, 
or by the eye, if he wishes to vary it a little. 

The centre pieces for ceilings made of plaster of Paris 
are so designed, but the greatest use of the kaleido- 
scope is in the manufacture of round stained-glass win- 
dows. 

———$—$_—_<@>—____—_ 


A MEXICAN SALUTATION, 
A traveller in Mexico, describing one of the beautiful 
salutations which mark the intercourse of well-bred 


| ladies, says: 


As the white mules pace sedately down the roughly 
paved streets, the ladies keep a hand ready to make the 


| customary signal of greeting from the carriage windows 


to their friends at the windows and balconies of the 
street. 

It is an indescribably fascinating gesture—so swift 
and subtle, almost like a fleeting expression across the 
face. It is made by a quick flutter of the second finger, 


| the hand being raised, palm inward, to a level with the 


eves. 
How much its charm is enhanced by the beauty of 


| those dark Southern eyes it half conceals, it would take 


avery stolid observer to decide. 

In Morelia, I believe, it is kept for one’s friends only, 
but in the capital it is the nn greeting at a distance 
between acquaintances. I have seen nothing prettier in 


| their social customs, except the way the ladies meet and 


lean their cheeks together, and pat each other softly on 
the back of the shoulder. 


+O 
A WONDERFUL LAKE. 
Colorado abounds in wonders, and in such wonderful 
stories about them as the following: 


Colorado has a subterranean lake of considerable ex- 
tent, covered with soil about eighteen inches deep. On 
the soil is cultivated a field of corn, which produces 
thirty bushels to the acre. 

The ground is a black mar! in nature, and in all prob- 
ability was at one time an open body of water, on 
which accumulated vegetable matter, which has been 
increased from time to time, until now it has a crust 
sufficiently strong and rich to produce fine corn. 

While harvesting, the hands catch great strings of 
fish by making a hole through the earth. A person ris- 
ing on his heel and coming down suddenly can see the 
growing corn shake all around him, Any one hai 





Mr. Jones did so, when the errand boy nearly choked 
with laughing, and said,~ 


sufficient strength to drive a rail through the crust 
find, on releasing it, that it will disappear altogether, 
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For the Companion. 
FEBRUARY TWENTY-SECOND. 


In seventeen hundred thirty-two, 
This very month and day, 

Winking and blinking at the light, 
A little baby lay. | 


A goodly child enough; 
But time has proved that he was made 
Of most uncommon stuff. 


No doubt they thought the little man | 
| 
| 


The little babe became a man 
That everybody knew 

Would finish well what he began, 
And prove both firm and true. 


| 


So when the Revolution came, 
That made our nation free, 
They couldn’t find a better man 

For general, you see. 
As general, he never failed 
Or faltered; so they thought 
He ought to be the President, 
And so I’m sure he ought. 


And then he did his part so well 
As President,—’twas plain 
They couldn’t do a better thing 
Than choose him yet again. 
Through all his life they loved him well, 
And mourned him when he died; 
And, ever since, his noble name 
Has been our nation’s pride. 
The lesson of his life is clear, 
And easy, quite, to guess, 
Be firm and true, if you would make 
Your life a grand success. 
Joy ALLISON. 


"oe 
For the Companion. 
THOSE DREADFUL PEBBLES. 

There were so many of them—Johnny, Lucy, 
Minta, Billy and Roxy, the twins, and Tommy. 
And they were dreadfully noisy and quarrelsome. 

No wonder folks who moved into the houses 
nearest them never staid but one year, and grum- 
bled, all the time they did stay, at “those dread- 
ful Pebbles.” 

“Another holiday! How often they do come! 
they groaned, when a certain twenty-second of 
February came round. 

In the Pebble family there was a discussion, 
long and loud, as to how they should celebrate 
the birthday of the Father of his Country. 

But they couldn’t agree. No two wanted the 
same thing. They all talked at once, and first 
they got excited, then they got cross, and soon the 
neighbors said, “Those little Pebbles are fighting 
again! A pretty way to celebrate the day.” 

It ended in Johnny getting a fall backward and 
biting his tongue so he could scarcely talk all day 
—Lucy running off to her room crying, Minta be- 
ing shut in the closet for tripping John, Billy and 
Roxy being tied with hands behind them to sepa- 
rate door-knobs, for striking each other, and} 
Tommy going about with a piece of brown paper 
over a blue bump on his forehead. 

A pretty way to celebrate Washington’s birth- 
day, indeed! 

At dinner they gathered round the table with 
pouting, dissatisfied faces. Johnny couldn’t eat 
with his sore tongue, and there wasn’t a happy 
child in the flock, except little Tommy, who was 
now far off in the blessed dreamland. 

“A miserable day! I hope there won’t bea hol- 
iday again in three months!” said Ma Pebble. 

“T think school ought to keep every day in the 
year!” said Pa Pebble. “I’m sure I wish it 
would.” 

“T don’t!” said Lucy. 


” 


“Though I hate to stay 
at home when everybody is so cross. I wonder 
why we don’t ever have any comfort. At Mr. 
Breezy’s they are all just as pleasant and nice. 
Willie Breezy is as kind and polite to Jennie as if 
she wasn’t his sister, and the little ones never 
quarrel.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know pp they’re different, 
said Ma Pebble. “I wish I did. I'd give some- 
thing if you children would bebave like them.” 

“I must ask neighbor Breezy. I wonder I 
never thought of it before. 
fellow. Like as not he’dtell me the secret. 
he is, coming to dinner. I'll ask him now!” said 
Pa Pebble, and he pushed back his plate, left the 
table, and ran across the street, and stopped Mr. 
Breezy just as he was going into his house. 

“I won’t keep you a minute, neighbor, but I 
want to ask why your children behave better than 
mine. It'll be a great fayorif you'll tell me the 
secret.” ; 

Mr. Breezy laughed—a happy, hearty laugh. 

“I don’t know as I’ve any secret. If I have, it’s 
this: They’ve all learned to obey father and moth- 
er. A family must have a head, you know, neigh- 
bor Pebble.” 

“Thank you!” said Mr. Pebble, putting his hand 
to his head ina bewildered fashion. “Thank you, 
Breezy. 
mother,’ and ‘A family must havea head!’ Thank 
you. 
ner, 


he had got his breath. 
“He said ‘they had learned to obey father and | | day and—it’s just occurred to me—the story said 
mother,’ and that ‘a family must have a head,’” | he had learned the very thing that our children 
have got to learn,—to obey. 

All looked | reason he got to be such a great man. I must 
It seemed they had | find the place. 


| repeated Pa Pebble. 


thoughtfully at one another. 
never thought of such a thing before. 


presently, in a low voice. 


| seemed to understand, for after studying the roast 
| beef a minute, he replied very seriously and very 





_THE YOUTH’S 
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“What did he say ?” apeel Ma Pebble, when 


There was a silence at table. 


“Do you suppose we could ?” asked Ma Pebble, | 


| 
| 


She didn’t say exactly what, but Pa Pebble 


| resolutely, “We will.” 

The children looked respectfully at pa and ma 
for once. 

“You understand? We shall try to command 
only what is right, and you are to obey in future,” 
said Pa Pebble. 


“Yes, sir!” replied the three eldest children. | obey, they saw it was best in theend. Home was 
They had learned to say ‘Yes, sir,’ at school, | happier. They loved each other better. They 


though they had never thought of 
home before. 
“Yeth, thir!” ‘“Yeth, thir!” echoed the twins. 
“Then you had better settle the question how 
| they shall spend the rest of the day,” said Ma Peb- 
| ble. “Tt ws as that they quarrelled about.” 


saying ‘it at 





lw 


father could find about George Washington’s 
ish days. 


Johnny wishes, and no quarrelling. Then, for 
another half-hour whatever Lucy wishes, and no 
quarrelling. 
and then Roxy, but remember, no quarrelling. 
That’s all this afternoon. 


begun, and in their secret hearts they approved it. 


loved their parents better, and respected them a 
great deal more. 
the little Pebbles, and the owner of the nearest 
houses rejoiced because he was no longer obliged 
to put up the placards every spring, 


“T will read an hour to them about George 
Yashington. I was reading about him the other 


Perhaps that’s one 


So for an hour the children listened to all their 
boy- 


“Now go and play for half an hour whatever 


Then let Minta choose, then Billy, 


Obey.” 
The children felt that a new order of things had 


And if they didn’t always find it agreeable to 


The neighbors smiled kindly on 


HOUSE TO LET. 
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Having but just this care, 

Whatever the wear and tear, 
To get back somewhat early 

Beside Jack’s bed-room chair? 


For the Companion. 
JACK’S SHOES. 


*Tis only a day or two 

Since they were fresh and new, 
The heels well-set and sturdy, 

And an arching instep, too. 


The leather shiny and black 
As any cricket’s back, 

And a shape of general stubbedness, 
That made them look like Jack. 


But now—just see them there, 
Beside his little chair, 

While he is asleep on the pillow, 
So quiet and so fair. 





They are wrinkled to one side, 
Each toe is gaping wide; 

They have lost one-half their buttons, 
And are thick with dust beside. 


One might almost suppose 

That even Jack’s very toes 
Must be in a sad condition, 

And worn off very close. 


Yet, who knows but these shoes 
Have a way of breaking loose, 

At night, when people are sleeping, 
And of going where they choose? 


Who knows, but in wicked fun, 

They tramp and scramble and run, 
Over highways and by ways 

Till daylight is begun? 





Right on in dust and dew. 

The muddiest puddles through, 
Where even their little owner, 

Though bold, could not pursue; 


I’m sure I cannot say, 
Yet in no other way, 

It seems to me, could new shoes 
Get worn out in a day. 





For the Companion. 
GRANDPA’S BIRTHDAY. 

The light feathery snowflakes whirled and flew 
and danced, here and there, up and down, and 
round and round and then flung themselves into 
the very face of little Hannah Morgan and lighted 
softly down upon the very lashes of her big, 
bright, shining eyes. 

But she did not mind it; in fact, she seemed to 
think it was real fun, for she turned her pretty, 
round face up to the great sea of snow that fairly 
filled the whole sky. 

Bundled up as she was in her little fur cap and 
ear mufflers and her fur-trimmed beaver cloak and 
her fleecy-lined mittens and her stout, warm shoes, 
what did she care for a snowstorm ? 

It could only make the bit of a nose redder and 
the fat cheeks a deeper pink, that was all. 

Happy-faced little Hannah hurried on, now in 
a brisk walk and now “hoppity skip,” holding out 
her hands to catch the saucy flakes that tumbled 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





He’s a good-natured | 
There | 


‘They’ve learned to obey father and | 


I'll remember,” and back he ran to his din- | 


” | down all about her. 


| To-morrow was grandpa’s birthday. Dear, 


| good, old grandpa! It had been seventy winters 
since he had been a seven-year-old boy, catching 
snowflakes like little Hannah. 

Yes, to-morrow grandpa would be seventy-sev- 
en, and “they must all make it a very happy 
day,” Hannah’s mother had said, for who could 
tell but this might be his last ? 

Grandpa had been sad and silent for the last 
few days. He had been thinking. of dear grand- 
ma, who died only two weeks after his last birth- 
day. 

Hannah had been named for her good grand- 
ma, and grandpa often said, “Little "Nah is just 
like mother.” 

Inside the scarlet mitten on Hannah’s right 
hand was a heavy new silver dollar. A real dol- 
lar for Hannah to spend as she pleased. She was 
on her way now to the great ‘“Bee-Hive” store to 
buy a present for grandpa. 

By many little odd turns Hannah had earned 
the money. 

It had taken almost a whole mouth to collect 





| had the necessary one hundred cents. 


she counted over the precious pile and found she 


Hannah’s mother exchanged the smaller change 
for this bright dollar. 

Several times Hannah took the money out and 
turned it over and over looking fondly at first the 
head of Liberty, and then at the great eagle, and 
then she’d slip it down into the toe of her mitten 
and double her little fingers tightly over it. 

There had been a great time deciding what the 
present should be, but finally it was settled. 

Hannah walked into Mr. Dale’s store, and kind 
Mr. Dale himself handed down the velvet frames 
and brackets. Then he tied up the crimson col- 
ored one and Hannah laid the money in his hand 
and was soon speeding homeward. 

That night Hannah’s mother put dear grand- 
ma’s picture in the new frame, and Hannah wrote 
with her own hand on acard, “frOm hAnnAb to | 
GrAndPa.” 

They tied the card fast to the frame and placed 
it on grandpa’s study-table, close by 
Bible. 

It was such hard work for Hannah not to tell 
grandpa all about it that night when he took her 
on his knee and she nestled her head on his shoul- 
der. But she did not. 

It made grandpa very happy next morning 
when he discovered the present. 

The tears stole down through the deep wrinkles 
in his cheeks as he placed his trembling hand on 
the head of happy little Hannah. “You have 
learned early, dear child, how blessed it is to make 
others happy,” said the old man, softly. 

Hannah could haye cried too, she felt so happy 
and glad. 

Her big eyes danced with delight when her 
mother told grandpa how helpful his little "Nah 
had grown, while she was earning a present for 
grandpa’s birthday. 


his big 





——— +o 
Neddie’s papa brought home a Newfoundland 


| name an Anglo-Saxon prelate of the tenth century, 
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Puzzles for the Week. 
s 
NOVEL ACROSTIC, 
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1. To weave in ribs. 
2. A claw. 


3. Employing. 

. Part of the body. 

5. Petty quarrels. 

6. A scornful look. 

- Quick of motion. 

. Vapid and tasteless. 
9. To stain. 
10. Corrodes. 

Each word is composed of five letters only; the see. 
ond and fourth lines, read down, give the names of an 
eminent general and poet who were born in February. 

DYKE CLEMENTS. 
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2. 
DIVERSE SPELLINGS. 


The initials of the words required spell a day on 
which the English people, when England was a Catho- 
lic country, dined upon pancakes. 

That aspect of ocean never seen far at sea; 
whose occupation is husbandry. 

To make haste; illustrious or obstreperous. 

To lap and unite the edges of a board; an animal. 

A river; smell. 

A cavity or fissure in the carth or other substance; 
the membranous part of a feather on the side of the 
shaft. 

A college; a Secretary of War whose wife in Wash- 
ington society was called Bellona. 

A city famous for manufacturing colors; a headdress. 

A palace garden in which two Bible kings were bur 
ied; a man whom the Lord smote with death. 

The sea eagle; to deserve and receive as compensa 
tion. 

A city; a plain destitute of trees and covered with 
grass. 

Any cubie body; stain. 

A river; a tune. 

A tree; a word referring to the person addressed. 

E. 


L. E. 
3. 
TRANSPOSITIONS. 


a slave 


Transpose words of equal length as follows :— 
Certain spices, and make a mop for sweeping ovens. 
Narrow, and make one who is skilled in one of the 


| fine arts. 


To choke, and make a pronoun. 

An ecstasy, and make the honey of plants. 

A city road, and make a flat canopy. 

A wild animal found in the great deserts of Central 
Asia, and make a delicious frait. 

Songs, and make firm. 

A small cable, and make a ring 
used to relieve friction. 

Decreasing, and make a protection from the sun. 

An emission of many things at once, and make amia 
ble. 

Belief, and make straight. 

The initials of the words after being transposed will 
to 


of metal or leather 


whom the 29th of February is dedicated. 
HARTFORD 
4. 
PEOPLE, 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG AND THEIR AUTHORS. 


1, Easing the Barren Way, by Louise Gascond. 

2, Thera Kirshbroken’s Seven Trials, by Madame G, 
D’Osprey. 

3, An Early Drive in Duftans, by 
rison, D. D. 

4, Earl Etun’s Child, by 


Archer Tydd Har- 
Almia Yola Coutts. 


M. 
5. 
CHARADE. 


c. Dp. 


1. T steal your corn, I fetch your cheese; 
Only my foe L hope to please. 
. A verb am I for near and far, 
Not odd, but always singular. 
. I'm a good saying in some shape, 
And I’m a geographic cape. 
Look on the atlas up and down, 
And read this riddle in a town. 
LIZZ1E. 
CONUNDRUMS., 


What is the difference between a fool and 
glass? The fool speaks without reflecting, 
looking-glass reflects without speaking. 

What is that the fewer there are to guard it the safer 
itis? <A secret. 


a looking 
and the 


Answers to Puzzles in 
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VALENTINE. 
3. St. Valentine’s Day. Old Candlemés Day. 
a Winfield Scott Hancock (Win-field-Scot- t Han- 


ock). 
‘ : Abraham Lincoln was born Feb. 12th, 1809. 
6, ARMED 
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puppy with a gracefully curling tail, asa play- 
mate for Neddie. When Neddie saw it, 





| the one-cent pieces and the nickels; but at last 


laughed and said, “Oh, see the doughnut tail!” 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is $1.75 
a year, payment inadvance. NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS 
can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subseribers until an ex- 
plicit order is reeeived by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 


should be made in Money-orders, Bank-checks or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- | 
CURED, send the money in a registered letter. All | 


postmasters are required to register letters when- 


ever requested to do 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Whoever sends silver to 
us ina letter must do it on their own responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required 
of money by us before the date opposite 
on your paper can be changed, 


after receipt 
your name 


that the Publishers 
a | subseriber wishes 
s must be paid, 


Discontinuances, — Remember 
must be notified by letter when 
his paper stopped. All arrearage 

Always give 
your paper is 
our books unless 





to which 


the name of the Post-Office 
i found on 


nt. our name cannot be 
this is done. 


The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until art ‘sare paid 
and their papers are ordered to be dis¢ tinued, 


L ettersto Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO.,, Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 














For the Companion, 
WASHING IT DOWN. 

English travellers are struck by the rapid eating of | 
Americans. We eat, they say, ‘‘as ifin a hurry to have 
it over,” which is in part a true statement. Business 
drives; and we drive everything that stands in its way. 
We allow but little time, at longest, to our meals; and 
this little we are apt to shorten at both ends. ‘There is | 


not, however, always this seeming necessity for our | 


haste, Our nervous temperament is unduly developed, | 


and it inclines us to do everything under a pressure. 


One consequence we do not go to our meals with 


is, 
the restful fecling essential to digestion and to the nor- | 
fluids,—for it should be 


and care 


mal secretion of the digestive 


remembered that a feeling of unrest is often 


suflicient wholly to arrest these seeretions, 
that when the 


| 
Another result of our rapid eating is, 





food is thus *“bolted,”’ the stomach fails to give the sig | 
nal—‘enough! when enough has been eaten; for, 
when food is hurricdly eaten, the feeling of hunger 





continues even after a sufficient quantity has been taken 


into the stomach Then follows the later sense of op 
pression, a fecling of heaviness and undue tendency of 
blood to the head. 

Out of this hurried eating has grown the practice of | 
“washing down” «J with tea or coffee. The fact is 
nature has on the necessary fluid—saliva—for 
moistening all food taken into the stomach. This is | 


mouth as it is wanted, and in any quan- 


of the 


poured into the | 
tity needed, glands which stud the side 


to furnish it. 


from the 
se office 

Now this saliva is just as really 
the 
gestion of all starc 
effect 


mouth, whos is 


a digestive fluid as is 
and it is as essential to the 
the 

“Wash down” 


gus tric vice; proper di 


hy substances, gastric hav 
them. the 


but don’t wash down your 


juice 


ing no whatever on | 


meat you eat if necessary, | 
bread. 
+ 
FOUND. 


No Greek or Roman poet could have invented a hap- 


pier illustration of what “good fortune’? meant in their 


philosophy, than this incident in the actual experience | 


of a long-parted brother and sister. The world is wide, 


but hope is long-suffering, and waiting love may often 
ain even among the This is | 


welcome its own ag living. 


the story, 
A brother and sister have met after a separation of 
twenty years, and the meeting has been brought about 
in Davenport by the little son of the sister ina most pe- 
euliar way. 
One day last 


as the Davenport (lowa) Democrat gives it. 


December the raft steamer Clyde went 





into Davenport on her way North, and Capt. Douglass 
tied up his boat for awhile in order to permit some of 
the crew to go ashore and make purchases, | 
Among others who went ashore was Aaron Carter, a 
raftsman Che weather was very cold, with a keen, 
north-west wind. While going along the street Carter 
met a poorly-elad lithe boy, who was running along, | 
erving bitterly | 
Carter asked h m what was the matter, and the little | 
lad sobbed out, “Um cold.” i | 
“Come with me,” said Carter, and, taking the boy to | 
a clothing store, he bought him a suit of warm clothes 
and a = of mittens. He then asked the boy his name, | 
mm Dunlap,’ was the reply. | 
Caster wan canpteed. | 
* Aaron Dut il up! *he cried. ‘Where are your father | 
and m ther? . 
ather is dea 1," the boy replied. 
“Ww ell, take me to your mother, then, as quickly as 
you can,” said Carter 
Phe boy took him to his humble home, and when | 
Carter entered the house the boy's mother rushed into 
his arms with a shriek that made all the other oecu- 
pants of the nement house rush into the hall to see 
what was the matter. 
Carter had found a sister whom he had not seen since 
the year 1862, when he went to war witha Maine regi- 
ment. 


+> 
AMERICAN GALLANTRY. 
Some one has said that if England is the paradise of 
. Our 
good sisters are so accustomed to the politeness of their 
that they look upx 
Perhaps if they view it through Eng- 


horses, the United States is the paradise of women 


brethren, m its exhibition as an ordi- 


nary occurr 


lish spectacles, they may estimate it 


ceptional in the world’s manners, and conduct them- 


selves accordingly : 


Sir Samuel Bal the distingui 


Z 





hed —_ an explor- 








er and traveller, nat his wif now at the Gilsey 
House, New York. In conversation with a Herald re- 
porter, Lady Baker said,— 


“It is indeed surprising to an English woman who is 


acquainted with the manners of the English masses in 
the colonies to find men in the ordinary walks of life so 
deferential, reserved and courteous to ladies as they are 
here.”’ 


country 


during the many weeks we hunted, ate and mingled 


| word did we hear.’ 


| paper containing what she 


| crowd too much in one day. 


as something ex- | 
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“As an instance of this fact,” added Sir Samuel, | 


this summer. Now, in the 


In all our Rocky Mountain experience, 





with cowboys, ranchmen, freighters and the various 
types of your frontie rsmen, not one single discourteous 


a 
A LARGE DIAMOND. 

The largest diamond which has been found this cen- 
tury was discovered in the Kimberly mine, South Africa, 
and is now on exhibition in London. It is called from 
its discoverer the Porter-Rhodes diamond, and is of re- 
markable whiteness : 


Before it left the diamond-field five hundred pounds 
| (which was placed to the credit of the local hospital) | 
| had been paid by spectators admitted to see it, an 
sixty-nine thousand pounds had been offered for it in 
vain by a syndicate of London jewellers. 

It weighs one hundred and fifty carats, is still uncut, 
but is so cloven that the ‘table’ and one of the “‘steps”’ 
are already formed, and it will lose lese than most dia- 
monds in the cutting, being expected to produce a net | 
weight of one hundred carats when it assumes the form 
of a brilliant. 

Its great purity of color and compactness of shape 
make it a beautiful object, even. in its present rough 
state. 

Mr. Streeter shows near it models of other famous 
diamonds, the Koh-i-Noor (one hundred and six and 
one-gixteenth carats), the Star of the South (the great 
Brazilian stone), the Dresden Drop, etc., together with 
the unique jewel, the Mackel diamond, in which a 
smaller stone has been embedded by sume freak of na- 
ture. 

The diamond was shown to the Queen and to Princess 
Beatrice and the Duke of Albany at Osborne, and Her 
Majesty presented Mr. Rhodes on that occasion with a 
watch, which he showed with as much pride as his 
big diamond. 








+ 
KILLED. 
Poison in the house should always be marked ‘‘poi- 
son” in plain and unmistakable letters, and then locked 
up. Keeping deadly drugs in ready reach of every 
member of the family, and in unmarked packages, is 
inexcusable, and has been the cause of many fatal acci- 
The following sad case of the death of a young 

lady is reported in the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution: 


dents. 


For some time past, Miss Sims has been in the hab- 
it of taking quinine to quiet a nervous affection. The 
drug was usually kept on the mantel in her room and 
was taken only when the nervous fits would seize her. 
Yesterday evening, while suffering from an attack, Miss 
Sims asked one of her sisters to give her a dose of qui- 
nine. 

The sister went to the mantel for the medicine, but 
not finding it, opened the clock from which she took a 
thought was quinine, but 
which was arsenic. From it the lady made a pill and 
gave it to her sister. In a few minutes after the pill had 
been swallowed, Miss Sims began to feel the effects of 
the poison, and at once told her sister that she was dy- 
ing. 

A hurried examination disclosed the fact that arsenic 
had been mistaken for quinine, and medical aid was 
quickly summoned, but before a response was had Miss 


| Sims was dead. 


> 
COMPANY. 

The Evening Post thinks it is not hard to have a lit- 
tle company to tea, or to spend the evening, if the lady 
of the house knows how to plan the work and does not 
It says, “If the cake is 
made the day before, it will be fresh enough, and if you 





“take our experience while hunting i in the Yellow stone | les, if suffered to progres 
African colonies | affecti ons, 
| and elsewhere Lady Baker has at times been forced to | Tr 
| hear remarks from mechanics and others that were not | 
| 


lmost instant relief. 
very choice. almost inst € 


Sore Throat, a Cold, and similar troub- | 
Ss, result in serious pulmonary | 
oftentime Sacavabie. “Brown's Brone 
reach direc ‘ly the seat of the disease, and give 
25c. a box. [Com. 
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| It will astonish and ish and ple ase. 


SEEDS 


SEEDS: 





are so unfortunate as not to be entirely successful in 


making or baking, you will have time to remedy this | 


trouble by trying again. 


“If salad is to be part of the supper, the chicken may | 


| be prepared in the morning, and then late in the after- 
| noon the dressing may be prepared and the salad mixed. 


“When it is in the dish and re ady for the table, wet a | 


clean cloth in vinegar and lay over the top; this will | 
kee » it moist, and it will not lose its flavor by standing. 

f you are to have sandwiches they may be buttered 
e arly and a damp cloth laid over them. 

‘Have the dishes and silver ready, and put in a con- 
venient place where you can get them with no delay or 
trouble of counting. Silver may be rubbed and table- 
cloth and napkins laid aside days before. 

“Above all, after having done these things do not 
worry ; think over all the times you have been out to 
tea, and you will hardly be able to recall a single time 
where anything went very badly 

“Avoid confusion; if any one is to help you, be she 
servant or friend, let her distinctly understand what her 
duty is to be, so that you will not interfere with each 
other.”” 

> 


RESISTED. 

One must detest the atrocity of tempting a vicious ap- 
petite by bribes, as much as one admires the fidelity that 
resists and conquers it. A hack-driver’s resistance to 
temptation is thus described in an English journal : 


“There is a man on this stand,”’ said a gentleman at 
the West End of London, ‘‘whom you can’t get to touch 
a drop of drink!” 

“I won't believe that,” said one of the company. “I’ ul 
lay a wager that J'l/ make him drink a glass of grog.’ 

lhe man was called, apparently to take a fare. The 
glass of gin was offered him, but respectfully declined. 
Dropping a coin worth five dollars into it, the tempter 
said, **Drink it off and the sovereign is yours.’’ 

The cabman was unmoved. A second, a third, and 
even a fourth sovereign was dropped in by the wretched 

tempter, but the driver was as firm as ever. 

“No,” said he, “if you dd it with gold I'll not drink. 
I'm a happier, healthier and wealthier man since I gave 
up the drink. By God's help I'll never, no, never, 
touch it again.” 


” 


+> 
ANOTHER ONE, 


| 





A little girl of three years, being charged with break- 


ing off a flower from its stem, said: 


“No, I didn’t b’eak it.” Still the older person argued 
that she must have done it, for no one else had been in 
the room, but she said,— 

| *Deed, ’deed I didn’t.” 
| Thinking to make her confess, the older said, 
| Ada, I see a storp in your eye. ” 

Her reply was, ‘Well, that’s one I told the other day, 

for I didn’t b’eak the fower.”’ 
| And it was found that she didn’t. 


“Now, 


i 
SEIZED. 

A swimmer recently met with an odd adventure which 
is related by the Americus (Ga.) Republican : 


We learn that several young men of Webster County 
were bathing in the Kinchefoenee one day last week 
when one of them was suddenly seized hy the foot and 
dragged under the water. He turned and caught hold 
of the thing with his bands, thinking it was one of his 
companions, when he was surprised to find an alliga- 
tor. 


Seizing it around the body he started to the bank | 


with his prize, but in his own language, ‘‘The thing 

wriggled and twisted and twirled its tail so much and 

scratched with its claws so I had to turn it loose.”’ 

few scratches was all the hurt the young man had. 
| says it was about three feet long. 


He 
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For the Companion. 


DAFT DAVIE. 
By Mrs. H. G. Rowe. 


“Another bit bannock for Davie, mither.” 

Mrs. Graham smiled and nodded. It was such 
a matter of course that Davie should take a part 
in all the sports of the Glentarnie lads, and equal- 
ly a matter of course that the poor, witless, moth- 
erless bairn should be indebted to some one of 
them for his share of the bite and sup that always 
tormed so important a part of the day’s pleasure 
when, as now, an excursion to some one of the caves 
that lined the coast in that place was included in 
the day’s programme. 

Mrs. Graham smiled and nodded, not alone in 
assent to her son’s request, but largely in return 
to the bashful salute of his companion, a ragged, 
unkempt lad of fourteen or thereabouts, whose | 
sunburned face wore the simple, vacant, yet child- | 
ishly confiding look that marked him as one of 
those unfortunates 
whom the Scotch ten- 
derly term “innocents.” 

His great blue eyes, 
as they were uplifted to 
the good lady’s face, 
beamed with the trust- 
ful affectionateness of 
some faithful animal 
to whom has been de- 
nied the gift of speech, 
and who can only ex- 
press his devotion by 
looks and acts more 
eloquent, sometimes, 
than words. 

“Where are you go- 
ing for your picnic this 
time?” asked Mrs. 
Graham, as she added 
to the already well- 
filled basket an extra 
“bannock.” 

Her eyes happened 
to be upon Davie 
she spoke, and doffing 
his ragged bonnet, the 
lad answered = shyly, 
“In the ‘Brownie’s 
Chimney Neuk,’ my 
teddy.” 

Donald Graham 
laughed gaily, and 
turning his eyes upon 
the placid face beside 
him, he said, ‘What 
gars ye always gie the 








as 


mither a title? Isna 
plain ‘Mistress Gra- 
ham’ gude enow to 


serve yer turn ?” 

Davie smiled sweet- 
ly, too simple to com- 
prehend the boyish sarcasm. 

“She is a leddy, an’ a gude an’ bonny one, too, 
he said, softly and with an air of reverence that 
silenced even Donald, and lent something of ten- 
derness to his own rough, boyish tones, as, swing- 
ing the basket on his arm, he called out to his 
mother at parting,— 

“Dinna fash yersel, mither, if we're a bit late 
the night. Tam Macpherson and Sandy Deans are 
coomin’ round for us in their boat, an’ we'll may- 
be bide a bit late if they’re no on hand by sun- 
doon.” 

Mrs. Graham made no objection to this arrange- 
ment, for it was a common practice with the boys 
of the neighborhood to spend their day in playing 
in and about the caves along the shore, and com- 
ing home in the pale, early twilight in some one 
of the many fishing boats that might be seen by 
the score all day long, hovering about in the dim 
oiting like white-winged birds in search of prey. 

It was no new thing, and yet, as the lads turned 
uway to rejoin their companions, who were wait- 
lig for them at the garden gate, a something, she 
knew not what, impelled the mother to lay a de- 
taining hand on Davie’s arm, while she whispered, 
with a smile at her own foolishness,— 

“Take good care of Donald, Davie; you're old- 
er and stronger than he, and can swim better. Be 
sure that you bring him safe home to me.” 

Che poor lad turned and looked steadfastly into 
lier eyes. Had her words, lightly, half-jestingly 
-poken as they were, suddenly awakened a spark 
vt intelligence in his dull soul? How else could 
sie account for the quick kindling of his stolid 
tace and the eager, outspoken words so different 
from his usual trifling speech ? 

“I'll gie him back safe til ye, my leddy, gin I 
le for’t mysel.” 

Mrs. Graham stood long looking after the boys 

* their forms grew dimmer to her sight in the dis- 
tance, and as they disappeared completely at last 
round a jutting rock, she murmured uneasily,— 

“If Macpherson and Sandy slould forget to go 
tur them, they will have to stay iu the cave till the 











| tide goes out, for at high tide the water comes up 


to its very mouth; and the night will be dark and 
chill then. I’ve half a mind” then checking 
herself, as she thought how foolish her fears were, 
she returned to the cottage and resolutely busied 
| herself with the usual duties of the day. 

Although Donald Graham was a strong, active 
lad for his years, and perfectly familiar with every 
bit of the wild coast where his childhood had been 
passed, the fact that he was the “only son of his 
mother, and she a widow,” made her especially 
careful and thoughtful for him. 

English born and bred herself, she could not 
sympathize with the wild spirit of adventure that 
the boy had inherited from his Scottish sire, and 
the various escapades in which he took such pride 
and pleasure awoke in her only the keenest appre- 
hensions for his future safety and well-being. 

The “‘Brownie’s Chimney Neuk,” as the cave 
where the boys proposed to spend their holiday 
was called, was not only a cool and pleasant, but 
safe retreat in calm weather; being easily accessi- 
ble even at high tide by a boat. 

But as, with the waning of the afternoon, dark, 
ominous clouds began to gather low down upon 
the horizon, portending to an experienced eye 
one of those sudden and terrible tempests with 
which dwellers on the Scottish coast are but too 
familiar, the mother recalled, with a shuddering 
dread, stories that she had heard of the waves ris- 
ing high enough in a gale to penetrate even to the 
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farthest extremity of the cavern, and her heart 
| sank as hour after hour passed, and no sign of the 
| absent boy appeared. 
| The night came down dark and stormy. It 
|was with a feeling of relief that Sandy Deans 
| threw off his dripping plaid, and seated himself at 
the board that his thrifty wife had spread as 
temptingly as her small means would permit. 

“Ah, but it’s an awfu’ nicht!” he exclaimed, as 
the fierce gust rattled against the low windows; 
“it’s weel that Tam an’ mysel’ foresaw the signs 
in time to mak’ a safe harbor. Eh, what!” as the 
door was suddenly flung open, and a woman’s 
face, white and terrified, looked in upon them. 

“Sandy Deans, where is my Donald ?” 

The stout sailor sprang to his feet with a cry of 
consternation. 

“An’ is the laddie nae at hame yet?” he asked, 
wildly. 

The mother shook her head in speechless agony. 

Without another word, Sandy donned again the 
dripping plaid, lighted his lantern, caught a stout 
coil of rope from its peg, and followed by the ter- 
rified mother, made his way with long, sturdy 
strides towards the cliff that overhung the 
“Brownie’s Neuk.” 

A frightened group were already assembled, 
and a bonfire that had been kindled threw a weird, 
ruddy glare upon the pale, anxious faces gathered 
about it, and out upon the cruel ocean, whose 
foam-capped waves leaped up like savage beasts. 

Most of the able-bodied men of that little fishing- 
hamlet were away at sea, and the approach of 
stout Sandy was received with a cry of welcome. 

“Nae fishing cable howe’er staunch could live 
for a munit in sic a sea,’’ remarked an old man, 
looking shudderingly out upon the ocean. 

“There’s naething but the rope left to us, an’ 
the mon that gaecs down there in sic a gale, gaes 
in peril of his life.” 

He spoke despondently ; but Sandy’s only an- 
swer was to fasten securely one end of the heavy 
cord that he carried to a giant oak that grew con- 





—slowly—mind ye—slowly. 


veniently close to the verge of the cliff. Then, | 
making a slip-noose of the other end, he threw it 

over his brawny shoulders and drew it tightly un- | 
der his arms. 

“Now,” he said, in a resolute tone, although his | 
weather-beaten face was deadly pale in the flicker- 
ing gleam of the fire-light. ‘Tam an’ stout Jamie 
Gibson, tak’ fast hold o’ the rope, an’ let me doon | 
T’ll save the bairns, | 
God willin’, if they’re nae yet swoopit oop by these 
big incoomin’ waves.” 

The sobbing cries of the women and children 
ceased, and only the hoarse roar of the hungry 
waves broke the silence, as the men, rendered apt 
by long practice, carefully lowered their comrade 
down the almost perpendicular face of the cliff 
that overhung the mouth of the cavern. 

The strain upon the rope ceased, and after mo- 
ments that seemed like hours tothe waiting group 
above, the signal from below was given, and with 
laborious carefulness the strong men upon the 
cliff drew slowly upward the additional weight. 

The head of a man first appeared above the 
edge, and not a soul breathed as, skilfully and 
firmly, the two men drew upward to the light the 
welcome form of Sandy, with a lad clasped safe 
in his strong arms. 

“It’s McLane’s Johnnie!” cried a chorus of 
grateful voices, and the exhausted boy fell into 
the arms of his mother. 

“There's three mair!” ejaculated Sandy, paus- 











ing for a moment to get breath after his perilous 
ascent; then making a motion to his comrades, 
again he tried the same terrible pathway. 

He was longer this time in reaching the summit, 
and when he again appeared with another of the 
dripping lads in his arms, he staggered and would 
have fallen but for the prompt support of his 
helpers. 

“It’s awful!” he gasped, scarcely able to articu- 
late. ‘The waves hae harder fists than ony boxer 
in the Hi’lands. 

“But I'll nae gin oop for that,”’ he added, as the 
white, piteous face of Mistress Graham was up- 
lifted in mute appeal to his own; and again he dis- 
appeared from their strained and anxious eyes. 

Minute after minute passed, and the agony of 
suspense became almost unbearable, when sud- 
denly the men above begun, with nervous haste, 
to pull up the rope. 

Slowly,—a deader weight than ever before, their 
burden seemed,—and as they landed the brave 
man and his half-unconscious charge upon the 
turf above, he gave one long, shuddering groan, 
and fell heavily forward, completely overcome by 
the terrible buffetings of the cruel waves. 

Warmed to life by his mother’s tears and kisses, 
Donald struggled to his feet, crying wildly, 
‘“‘Where’s Davie ?” . 

“For the luve o’ Heaven,” he cried despairingly, 
as he looked round upon the white, helpless faces, 
and Sandy’s still unconscious form, stretched out 
at his feet, “‘will nae ane save the puir laddie ? 
He wad hae it, that I should tak the foremost 
chance, an’ noo he’s drownin’ doon there in the 
darkness all alane !” 

Half-maddened at the thought, the poor boy 
wrung his hands in an agony of despair, as he 
glanced from one.to another in that uncertain 
light, and realized only too well that there was no 
| one among them all capable of daring the perilous 
task of rescuing the unfortunate lad who still re- 
mained in the cave, and to whom the fast advanc- 
ing waves must soon bring certain death. 


” 





Drenched and exhausted as he was, neither ar- 
gument nor persuasion could induce Donald to 
leave the cliff until, with the morning’s dawn and 
the subsidence of the storm, boat put out, 
manned by four stout rowers, and in an hour's 
time, returned, with the body of the drowned boy, 
whose white, cold lips still wore the same loving 
smile with which his last farewell had been 
spoken. 

“Gae first, Donald,” he had said, ‘an’ tell the 
mither that Davie minded the last word she spak 
til him, an’ will keep his aith to the last.” 

Many a tear fell upon that calm, coffined face, 
from eyes unused to weeping, and when the white- 
haired old minister lifted his trembling hands in 
benediction upon the unconscious sleeper, and ten- 
derly repeated the words, ‘Greater love hath no 
man than this, that a man lay down his life for 
his friend,” the sobs of the whole congregation 
broke forth into unrestrained weeping. 

And many a kind soul who had made the poor, 
friendless boy welcome to a bite and sup at his 
own fireside, thanked God in his heart, that day, 
that he had been permitted to “entertain an angel 


unawares. 
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AMUSING MISTAKES. 

Many a writer who smiles complacently as he 
sees his article in print would blush with mortifi- 
cation if the editor, compositor and proof-reader 
had not made it presentable. Any large printing- 
oftice know that the 
writers can be counted 
on the fingers of one 
hand “copy” 
the compositor dares to 
set up just as it is writ- 
ten. Yet few and far 
between are the writers 


whose 


who remember that 
these other men have 
toiled to make them 


complacent. A writer 
in the Chicago Stand- 
ard thus speaks of the 
art which is not gener- 
ally recognized—proot- 
reading : 

Some people think it 
no work to read proof, 
but who have 
had experience know 
better. With the best 
miunuscript and the 
xreatest care, errors 
will sometimes creep 
into articles. 

\ writer tells us he 
“has seen a Bible print- 
cd in NewYork in 1842, 
for the American Bible 
Society, in which Rev. 
20:9 God and 
Mayzog instead of Gog 
and and he 
once saw a hymn-book 
in which the saints were 
represented as looking 
for instead of 
crowns in endless day.” 

In one edition of the 
“New Revised New 
Testament,” we = are 
commanded to bray for 
them that persecute us. 

The story is told of a bachelor compositor, who 
in setting up the toast: ““Woman—without her, 
man would be a savage,” got the punctuation in 
the wrong place, which made it read: “Woman 
without her man; would be a savage.” 

We have a profound sympathy tor the poet 
who, writing of his love, asserted that he had 
‘kissed her under the silent stars,” and found the 
compositor had made him declare that he “‘kicked 
her under the cellar stairs.” 

By the dropping out of a single letter, the 
Book of Common Prayer once went to press with 
the sentence, “We shall all be changed in the 
twinkling of an eye,” transformed into ‘We shall 
all be hanged in the twinkling of an eye.” 
| A poet who wrote, “See the pale martyr in a 
| sheet of fire,” was startled to see his line changed 
to “See the pale martyr with his shirt on fire.” 
| A minister was asked to read the following no- 
| tice: “‘A man having gone to sea, his wife desires 
| the prayers of the church ;” and by the misplacing 
| of a comma in reading it, gravely told the congre- 
| gation that “a man having gone to see his wife, 
| desires the prayers of the church.” 
| Some one tells us that an editor out West being 
challenged by a county treasurer for calling him 
| “the red-headed, malignant mule, who dissipates 
| the county money,” produced his manuscript and 
| showed that he wrote, “the big-hearted, valiant 
| soul who dispenses the county money.” The treas- 
| urer withdrew the challenge and substituted an 
invitation to an oyster supper instead. 

“Have this article set up just as I have written 
it—print it verbatim et literatim,” said a pedantic 
college professor to an editor into whose hands he 
| gave a paper which he wished to have appear in 
the denominational organ. 
| Had the printer “followed copy,” the professor 
| would have been very angry. In the first line was 
|a “bad spell,” in the third a grammatical error, 
with two or three hastily-written, bungling sen- 
| tences, which the editor transposed. 

Every writer for the press should remember 


those 


reads 


Magog ; 


crows 








| 
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that it takes the editor, the proot-reader and the 
compositor to make his article read well, and the 
public should wonder that so few errors creep Into 
the daily or weekly issue. 
+e 
FEBRUARY. 
The wind has fled. 

The cold, gray light lies heavy down the glen; 

Silent the pines, scarce nodding, plume on plume, 

Like sorrowing emblems o’er a warrior dead, 

Darken the hills, intensify the gloom, 

Cast sombre shadows down on lake and fen. 
With startling tread : 
The hare leaps through the hemlock drooping low, 
for a glance, and with large, guileless eyes 

Of dreamless innocence o’ercast with dread, 
Blinks at the light, and then with movement slow 

Limps noiselessly away where twilight dies, 

JOUN PRESTON TRUE, 
4 





For the Companion, 


A PERILOUS RIDE. 
By Archibald Forbes. 

The Khyber Pass is that gorge through the hill 
country of the Afreedis which affords the only 
thoroughfare between Cabul and Peshawur, be- 
tween Afghanistan and the Punjaub, or to speak 
yet more broadly, between Central Indiaand Hin- 
dostan. 

Down its gloomy defile Alexander the Great 
swooped into the broad plain to fight for the pas- 
sage of the Indus. 

Nadir Shah descended it on that incursion, the 


| 


wars—a light sharp sword, with which the native 
cavalry soldiers are almost exclusively armed. 

There were three posts held by our fellows along 
the road, one at Dakha, one at Lundi Khana and 
one at Ali Musjid; and the work cut out for 
us was to run the gauntlet between these. 

In the cool morning sunshine, we jogged quietly 
along, saving our horses for a gallop, if necessity 
should arise. There was no danger on the first 
| few miles of plain country ; but beyond Ali Boghan 
| there is a narrow glen flanked by precipices which 
rise into pinnacles; and here we apprehended 
trouble. 

As we approached the glen, we heard yells from 
above. These attracted our attention to a strange 
spectacle. Up against the sky-line, not two hun- 
dred yards distant, and perched on the loftiest pin- 
nacles, a tall hill-man was dancing a wild war- 
dance. 

He was arrayed in the stolen canonicals of the 
chaplain, put on rather mixedly, and he bran- 
dished in his hand some sheets of paper, which we 
conjectured to be Cavagnari’s looted despatches. 

The fellow, as he capered about on his pinnacle, 
showered derisive epithets down upon us; and as 
our servants informed us, made contumelious re- 
marks concerning our maternal relatives, and ex- 
pressed his intention of defiling their graves. 








As we stood laughingly watching the fellow’s 





crowning spoil of which was the Peacock Throne 
from the fair palace of the Great Mogul, whose | 
marble front is reflected in the clear waters of the 
Jumna. | 

In the year 1842, a British force numbering six- | 
teen thousand souls was exterminated in its sul- | 
len glen; and I have stood on the Cabul gate at 
Jellalabad, whereon the startled garrison watched 
the halting approach of the sole fugitive from that 
luckless host. | 

When in the early winter in 1878, war broke | 
out between the British power in India and Shere 
Ali, the Ameer of Afghanistan, it was by the | 
Khyber Pass that the division under Gen. Sir 
Sam that invasion of the 
mountain-kingdom on which Britain has squan- 
dered so many lives and so much gold. 

It was Christinas tide. Sir force had 
reached Jellalabad, about half-way between Pesh- 
awur and Cabul, and was lying there, on the gar- 
den-studded plain through which the Kabul River 
meanders, till melt the | 
snows in the passes and on the mountains that 
intervene between Jellalabad and Cabul. 

There were to be some three months of enforced 
inactivity, and that period I had other schemes 
for disposing of than in idling away the days in a 
region where, at that scason, the temperature at | 
night was below zero, that of noonday over one | 
hundred in the Three of us, Lord Wil-| 
liam Beresford, Capt. Onslow and myself, had | 
made our plans for returning to India, and were | 
wailing only for the celebration of the Christmas | 


Browne marched on 


Sam’s 


the spring sun should 


shade. 


! 
Festival in camp. | 

It was a merry feast we had in that great head- 
quarter tent up in this remote region, whither | 
everything had to be carried on camel-back. By 
what scheming our indefatigable caterer—a cap- 
tain in a Goorkha regiment-—had got together all 
the dainties, we did not venture to inquire; we 
simply wondered, consumed them and drank his 
health with the British equivalent for a “tiger.” 
After dinner in the headquarter tent, we all ad- 
journed to the open air camp-fire of a Hussar reg- 
iment, where around the mighty blaze songs and 


choruses resounded from the fur-clad circle of 
merry-makers. 
It was not all merriment; occasionally the 


strain was plaintive; and the stalwart troopers, 
standing in a ring, shaded their bronzed faces 
with their hands, or gazed into the glowing em- 
bers with wistful eyes, as the simple, pathetic 
words carried their thoughts half across the globe 
to the firesides around which sat the loved ones at 
home. 

Next morning by daybreak we were on the road 
for Peshawur. It was not quite a holiday trip, 
for Peshawur is some eighty miles from Jellala- 
bad, and the whole distance was studded with 
danger. 

The lions in our path were not Afghans proper; 
as Sir Sam’s force had marched up, they had all 
fallen back in the direction of Cabul. But all the 
rugged region between us and the plains was in- 





antics, my man had ridden into the gorge. 


®Gud- 
denly we heard a couple of shots, and he came 
back to us at a gallop, with the intelligence that 
the hill-men held the debouche of the glen, and 
that as he had come round a turn into their sight, 


two of them had fired at him. 
others. 

Should we go back, or take our chances? Ber- 
esford solved the question by putting spurs to his 
horse, and on we went ata gallop, we three abreast, 
the servants behind. 

Fortunately the bed of the glen was fairly 
smooth; and a bend covered us from the party at 
the debouvhe, till we were close on them. 

With a shout we wheeled into view, sending the 
spurs home. A spattering volley met us, seven 
shots I reckoned; Onslow counted eight; Beres- 
ford was too eager for a return shot with his re- 
volver to count at all. 

We were on them before they had time to load 
again. They tried to block our path with their 


He had seen four 


with his knife. We rode down two, and I think 
Beresford wounded one, but we did not stop to 
make inquiries. 

A few shots followed us as we galloped on, but 
there were no casualties, except a bullet through 


long jezails, and one fellow cut Onslow’s boot-leg | 





a mess-tin on my servant’s saddle. 





fested by semi-independent tribes of hill-men, 
who live mainly by plunder, and who, relentlessly 
hostile to the British invasion, beset our line of 
communications, and made short work of strag- 
glers and of detachments feeble enough for them 
to venture on attacking. 

Only the day before we started, the down-going 
mail escort had been surprised, two troopers killed, 


All day long we rode through 
| called a dribble of bullets. There 
| lions actually in the path; but from the rocks 
overhanging our path, came shot after shot as we 
rode along. We got used to the fusilade after a 
while, and jogged along maintaining our conver- 
sation. 

The night had almost fallen as we passed through 
the terrifically grand cajion through which the 





and the mails, containing poor Sir Louis Cavag- 
nari’s despatches to the Viceroy, carried off. 

The same day, the servants of a chaplain, jour- 
neying up toward the force, had been massacred, 
and the clerical appurtenances, including « full 
set of canonicals, had fallen a prey to the upper 
Shinwarries, who must have wondered exceedingly 
what they meant. 

We had been offered an escort, if we would wait 
a few days; but we were in a hurry, and we held, 


if we three, with three trusty servants, the whole | 


of us well-mounted, could not take care of our- 
selves, an escort of half-a-dozen troopers would 
not very materially contribute to that end. 

We three had our revolvers and swords. The 
servants, who were natives of India, had their tul- 


Khyber stream cuts its way above the rocky fort- 
| ress of Ali Musjid. Here the naked black crags 
| all but meet overhead. 

| The only path is in the stony bed of the rivu- 
| lets, whose very waters are poisonous. It is a 
| fearsome place; but yet we were safer here than 
| in opener parts of the pass, for the precipices were 
| too abrupt to give foothold even to the nimble 
| hill-man. 

We halted for the night at Ali Musjid, where 
we found a regiment of cavalry, and a battery of 
| field-artillery “horsed”—as a gunner put it—by 
|elephants. These huge brutes were picketed by 
chains in a long row just in front of the spare 
} tent which was assigned to me as quarters for 
| the night. 


what may be]! the stream bed, lo! under a rock on the left of the 
were no more | road lay two more hill-men, and a third who had 





‘THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


About two, A. M., a fearful din awoke me. The 
hill-men were making a chapao, or night-attack, 
on us. It was not a very formidable affair, for 
they never charged home; their object was to 
stampede some horses and then capture them. 

In this they did not succeed, but they stampeded 
an clephant, which they did not seem to care to 
capture. What with the firing and the return fir- 
ing, the horrible yells of the hill-men, the alarm 
-alls in our camp, and the bullets whistling about 
them, the poor elephants became almost unman- 
ageable from fright, and all the efforts of the 
mahouts standing at their heads were put forth to 
soothe them. 

I had turned out on awakening, but recognizing 
that the affair had no seriousness, and realizing, 
too, by the angry hum, that a good many bullets 
were infesting the night air, I concluded to turnin 
again, and let things take their chance while I 
tried to go to sleep. 

There had been a little lull, and I was just drop- 
ping off, when I was suddenly startled by a wild 
squeal right in front of my tent, followed immedi- 
ately by the sharp rattle of a chain, and the loud 
‘*Kubber dhar!”—(Take care) of a mahout. 

One of the elephants had got a bullet through 
the ear, and the quick pain had maddened her in- 
to breaking loose. I realized the trouble in a 
dreamy kind of way, and was just rolling out of 





FEB. 23, 1889, 
happy as when he could wander in the woods and 
fields and examine every variety of plant and 
blossom within reach. 

But his father, who was a clergyman of yer, 
narrow views, looked on such rambles as a wicked 
waste of time, and called his books, in which a]! 
flowers were carefully preserved, “a collection 0} 
worthless weeds.” 

The son was forbidden to engage in such studies, 
and as his mother secretly sympathized with him, 
was sent away from home to school, with rigid 
instructions to the teacher to allow no such fool- 
eries. 

When he entered the University at Upsal, he 
received no help from his father, lived for weeks 
on crusts of bread and cold water, and performed 
menial services of many kinds, to pay the cost of 
education. He would have given up the struggle 
in despair, but for his intense love of study, and 
for the conviction that God had a work for him to 
do in finding out the divine laws in the world 
and teaching them to men. 

————<@»> 
DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Everybody can recall curious disappointments 
in meeting distinguished people, or looking on fa- 
mous scenes, or tasting pleasures long coveted. 
Charlotte Bronté was disgusted with Thackeray, 
because he eat heartily at a dinner. 

An enthusiastic young lady hovered near Miss 
Martineau and Mrs. Somerville to catch snatches 
of high literary converse, and heard them talking 
of bonnets and gowns. 

A large company of clergymen met Archdeacon 
Paley at dinner, hoping for instruction from his 
rare learning. The only remark he made during 
dinner was on the best method of cooking plums 
in a pudding. 

Lord Macaulay gives a comical account of his 
experience with certain dainties of food. ‘When 





the dhoolie in which I lay, when—crash— 
the whole tent came down around me and 
flattened me. 

I ran the narrowest chance of being flat- 
tened out ever somuch more. The clephant 
actually slouched over me as I lay under 

ihe canvas folds, and trod into splinters the 
dhoolie out of which I had just rolled. I felt 
the pad of her great foot brush my chest as I lay 
on my back. If she had put it down there, I 
should not be writing this narrative. 

In the morning we recommenced our ride. It 
was less dangerous than on the previous day, be- 
cause we were nearing the plains and British ter- 
ritory, but neverthcless, there came now and then 
a dropping shot for the first few miles. 

These had ceased, and we were congratulating 
ourselves on our good fortune; when suddenly at 
a turn where the track was crossed by a little ra- 
vine, Onslow uttered a low exclamation, and 
pointed to a flat rock not a hundred yards on our 
left front. 

Yes, there lay there, undeniably, a squad of 
hill-men, watching us intently and silently, their 
jezails in the hollow of their arms, ready for in- 
stant use. 

The road was too rough for speed. It would 
have been as bad to turn back as it seemed to be 
to go forward; and so we moved on, all our eyes 
on the hill-men, and ready for a dash the moment 
we had cleared the narrow rocky bed of the cross 
stream. 

They did not fire, they did not move. Was it 
an ambush, then? Just as we wereemerging from 


been standing up, moved towards us, and made as 
if to present a pistol at us. 

Now at last, as it seemed, we must fight. On- 
slow let drive at the man who had moved forward, 
and missed him. But as the bullet sped, the man 
fell on his knees, and wildly shouted,— 

“Sahib! Sahib! belatee pawnee! belatee pawn- 
ee!’ (Master, Master, soda-water.) 

Yes, the men in the road were natives bringing 
basket-loads of soda-water up the pass, risking 
their lives on the chance of a passing customer, 
and with a final market at Ali Musjid. And the 
detachment on the rock above were members of a 
tribe who had been bribed into non-aggression 
and into supplying small parties as picquets to 
guard the lower section of the pass. 





—+~@>- 
A RESOLUTE WILL. 

Linneus, the great Swedish naturalist, had a 

hard struggle in early life to carry out his favor 

ite studies. He had a passion for flowers and for 





I was a child, I had a notion of its being the most 
exquisite of treats to cat plaintains and yams, and 
to drink palm-wine. I have now enjoyed them 
all, and I have found, like much greater men, on 
more important occasions, that all is vanity. 

“A plaintain is very like a rotten pear, so like 


|that I would lay twenty to one that a person 


blindfolded would not discover the difference. A 
yam is better. It is like an indifferent potato. | 
tried palm-wine at a pretty village near Madras 
where I spent one night. I found it very like gin- 
ger-beer in which the ginger had been sparingly 
used.” 


a 
TARNISHING OF JEWELRY. 


Some persons can wear cheap jewelry without 
its tarnishing, while on others even gold orna- 
ments soon change color. The following explan- 
ation of the two facts is given by the Jeweller : 

It is well known that the human body contains 
humors and acids, similar in action to, and havy- 
ing a like tendency toward, baser metals, as nitric 
and sulphuric acids have, namely, to tarnish or 
dissolve them, varying in quantity in different 
persons; of this theory we have abundant proot 
in the effects which the wearing of jewelry produc- 
es on different persons. 

Thousands wear continually, without any ill 
effect, the cheaper class of jewelry with brass ear- 
wires, while if others wore the same article for u 
few days, they would be troubled with sore ears; 
or, in other words, the acids contained in the sys- 
tem would so act on the brass as to produce ill 
results. 

Instances have occurred in which articles of 
jewelry of any grade below eighteen carat have 
been tarnished in a few days, merely from the 
above-named cause. 

True, these instances are not very frequent; 
nevertheless it is as well to know them, and they 
are sufficient to prove that it is not in every case 
the fault of the goods not wearing well—as it is 
generally called—but the result of the particular 
constitution by which they are worn. 





SAVED FROM YOUTHFUL FOLLY. 

It is well for impulsive boys to have wise 
friends who can save them from their own indis- 
cretions. In our school-boy days we were just 
ready for an act of folly which would have occa- 
sioned bitter regrets through our whole life. 

Among our associates was a boy who had been 
intimate with sailors, and who interested us greatly 
by his stories of adventures and dangers in ocean- 
life. He told us how sailors pricked upon their 
hands and arms, with India-ink, forms of ships 
and anchors and birds, and showed us something 
of the kind on his own hands and arms. Man) 
of us were tickled with the new fancy, and deter- 
mined to imitate him. 

We thought it would be a fine thing to have 2 
picture on our hands, as a specimen of our in- 
genuity and skill. But one of the older boys 
talked sharply against our folly, and even threat- 
ened to write to friends and get a reprimand from 
home. 

His plain talk and chiding spoiled our fun, as 
we thought. Had he not interposed, the mark of 
our boyish folly would have caused us shame 


through life. 
——____<4@>—— 


KIND-HEARTED. 

Itis the sign of a good heart if a man remains mod- 
est and benevolent amid attentions that minister to his 
pride and selfishness. While Gottschalk, the pianist 
and composer, was studying in Paris, he was so court d 
and his playing met with such marked success, that 





all beautiful things in nature, and was never so 


some of bis friends feared that he might be spoiled. 
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But his gentle, kind nature retained its sway, a8 the fol- 
lowing anecdotes indicate : 


One evening, as he was walking in the streets, he 
heard a sigh and then asob. Turning, he saw a young 
recruit, almost a child, crying. 

“Can I not help you?” he asked. : 

“No, sir,” answered the lad; ‘an accident has hap- 
pened which you can’t repair. It will bring me such 


unishment as I shall not bear.”’ 
. “But what is it?’’ BOOKS, GLOVES 
“You see, sir, when we lose or tear our clothes, we | PRINTS, CLOAKS 
are shut in darkness for a week. I have just torn my LINENS, b geeccengi 
trousers, and I dare not go back to the barracks. I,a LININGS SHAWLS 
country boy, can’t endure being deprived of air and + "> RIBBONS 
light for a week.” ; CORSETS, T E R FRINGES 
‘Come with me,” said Gottschalk, laughing, and tak- HOSIERY, RES a8 
ing him to a tailor, bade the man repair the gurment. PARASOLS BUTTONS 
Once, when about to enter a restaurant, he noticed a | © “\)*<)"“-4"s —FROM— CARPETS 
young soldier admiring the good things spread out in BLANKETS, COTTONS 
the window. ‘Would you like to go inside and take WOOLLENS, F segue 
dinner?” asked the pianist. The soldier blushed, took IAMBURGS LANNELS 
off his hat, twirled it through his fingers, but said not a} “**" ’ MILLINERY 
word. " sh iaeaildaeii LACE GOODS, 5 ©) cueemsse 
“J am not joking,’’ continued Gottschalk. UNDERWEAR “Ir g ~ 
“But, pave roomy who is to pay for it?” asked the sur- UPHOLSTERY, Boston, Mass., U.S. A., BLACK SILKS 


prised soldier. 

“TI, of course.” 

«OQ monsieur!”’ 

They went in, the bill of fare was handed to the sol- 
dier, who read it and read it, and at last said with a 
sigh, “Monsieur, I cannot choose.” Laughing, the 
pianist ordered a dinner such as the young soldier had 
never eaten before. His reward was in seeing the 
youngster eat. 

——— 


POETRY AND PROSE. 

Many a reader of Byron’s beautiful poem, ‘The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” has been filled with tender pity 
for the poor captive. The long confinement; the dark- 
ness, broken only by a glimmer of light; the damp 
floor under the waters of Lake Leman; the helpless 


DRESS GOODS, 
LADIES’ SUITS, 


QUICK MAILS »» FAST EXP 


ENABLE YOU TO PURCHASE 


With as much satisfaction as if you were buy- 
ing in person. Send for our 


WHITE GOODS, 


INFANT WEAR, 
COLORED SILKS, 
SATINS, VELVETS, 
TOILET ARTICLES, 
MISSES’ CLOTHING, 


Descriptive Catalogue, 
MAILED FREE ON APPLICATION. 
SAMPLES promptly forwarded. ORDERS 


COLLARS AND CUFFS,despatch. 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., Washington and Avon Streets. 





YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


executed with the most scrupulous care and GENTS’ FURNISHINGS 
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LADIES’ TIES 
FANCY GOODS 
BLACK GOODS 
SMALL WARES 

LADIES’ CLOAKS 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
DRESS TRIMMINGS 


LADIES’ UNDERWEAR 








prisoner, chained to a massive pillar ; the two brothers, 
dying in confinement, make a touching story. 


But Byron used a poetic privilege of creating his 
facts. Bonnivard, the prisoner, was no martyr for re- 
ligion. He was one of the most frivolous thinkers and 
writers of his age. The sufferings of father and broth- 
ers were simply inventions of the poet. There were no 
chains to bind him, nor was the prison-floor beneath 
the surface of the lake, nor was he confined for many 
years in the cell. He was shut up in the cell four years, 
with no special privations and sufferings, and spent his 
time in writing Latin and French verses, so lax in 
morals as to be unfit for publication. But Byron will 
keep the field for years to come, and a majority of read- 
ers will take their facts from the poet rather than the 
historian. 


ee 
MASTER, MISTRESS AND SERVANT. 

It is pleasant, in these days of strife between master 

and servant, to read of such an exhibition of good fellow- 

ship between employer and employed as the following: 


A man lives near Forest Hills station, who for twelve 
years has served a Roslindale gentleman, taking care of 
his place and keeping things in order wherever needed. 

He gives the remarkable testimony that during this 
entire period he has never had one word of fault found 
with him for any cause, has never once been asked what 
he was doing, nor had any particular plan of work as- 
signed him. He has gone forward and done, according 
to his own judgment, what seemed most to require at- 
tention. 

A more remarkable testimony yet, to the credit of the 
lady who presides over the household, is that in the 
twelve years he has never once seen a “cross look” 
upon her face.— West Roxbury News. 





Adam’s Fall. 
Ever since Adam’s fall, which subjected human nature 
to diseases of the flesh, there has been a demand fora 
blood purifier. We all realize the fact that upon the 
purity and vitality of the blood depend the health and 
vigor of the whole system, and that disease of various 
kinds is often only a sign that natureis trying to remove 
the disturbing cause; hence a reliable blood-purifier is of 
greater importance to the people than is generally sup- 
posed. Weare pleased to say that Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
bears unmistakable proof of being this sort ofa medicine 

and we think it worthy atrial. (Com. 





IRDS.—HOLDEN’S NEW BOOK ON BIRDS, 128 
pp., 80 illustrations, all about birds, 25 cts. Hold 
en’s Bira Magazine, an Illustrated Monthly. Arti- 
cles on New Birds, Care, Food, Diseases, Remedies, Bird 
Market, $1.50 a year. Sample eahy 15 cents. Stamps. 
G. C. HOLDEN, 387 6th Ave., New York. 


OPE FIFTH SEASON. The most 


enjoyable and economical _excur- 
sion ever planned. All Travel 
and Hotels first-class. 
for circular. E. TOURJEE, Music HALL, BOsTON. 





Company select. Send 
General Debility and Liver Complaint. 

R. V. PrercE, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y.:_ Dear Sir,—My 
wife has been taking your “Golden Medical Discovery” 
and “Pellets” for her liver and general debility, and has 
found them to be good medicines, and would recommend 
them to all sufferers from Liver Complaint, Sour Stom- 
ach, and General Debility. Yours, fraternally, 

N. E. HARMON, Pastor M. E. Church, Elsah, Ill. 





adies’ and Children’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES. 


2 Do not rattle; do not pull off; do 
not tear the skirts or carpets; made of 
malleable iron, nickeled, and will not slip more than 
leather; adds 100 per cent. to the looks and wear of 
Ladies’ and Children’s Boots. 

four shoe-dealer has them if ‘“wide-awake;” if not, 
send lic. for a pair by mail, to the wholesale agent, 
EDWARD HENS 


43 High Street, Boston, Mass. 


MOLLER’S wiki, 








COD-LIVER OIL 










Superior to 
any. Highest 
medical authorities 
testify to its delicacy of 
tasteand smell. For sale by Druggists. 


W.H.Schieffelin&Co( 73's7%. 429; 


U.8.4 Canada) NoYes 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


A Special Food for the Brain and Nerves, 


Aids wonderfully in the mental and 
y growth of infants and children. 
Gives a healthier and more intellectual 
childhood. Restores vitality to all per- 
sons afflicted’ with weakness, nervous- 
ness, a “TET rn age good 
gestion. For sale druggists, or mail 
$l. F. CROSBY CO., oth Ave. N. ¥. 


C 7 ll ON An Article that is at once _ 


A TEETH PRESERVER 
And BREATH PURIFIER, 
= yet pleasant and conyentont to use, = exceeding 
pular' oes not surprise any one. Every cs 
who has ever used it proclaims ita perfect antidote to 
dental Nea Pure teeth a pure 
breath, an 
samic SOZODONT. 
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“both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 
i 


Over 1,000,000 people read each weekly edition of this er, and we ass hat 

are more or less bald, and that neatly a the 1,000,000 ere aminiea with pons he 
Dandruff and falling hair, those sure signs of approaching Baldness 

of exhaustion and fatigue is common to those who work hard the mental 

ata high pressure. 

No doubt most of these afflicted readers would cheerfully 

at hand and lasting for years—but most of them are 


claim man 


pay $3.00 for an easy 


doubtful about adv “ 


can inspire confidence. 


The mail brings us hundreds of letters enclosing 
the price of our “remarkable invention ;” but where 
one individual sends for it, no doubt thousands 
are deterred through fear of being cheated 
To remove this fear, we have determined 
toadopt a plan of doing business which 
will convince every man,woman, and child 













that Lo pecuniary risk is run’ by tl SS 
sending for this article. — 
OUR PLAN. 


The article is Dr. Scott’s Beau- 
tiful Pure Bristle, Electric Hair 
Brush. If you send us the price, 
$3.00, and 10 cents for registra- 
tion, we will immediately send 
one to you postpaid. Sosoonas 
you receive the Brush, please 
examine it thoroughly, and 
test it by the little plated com- 
pass which accompanies each 
one, and then if you are not 
well pleased with its beautyand 
excellence, write to us, giving 
your reasons, and we will 
promptly return the price to 
you. “Very good,” says a read- 
er. “But what guarantee have 
I that you (a stranger to me) 
will keep this pledge?” 

This is the turning-point in 
getting your confidence,and we 
will try to show you how our 
own interests are best served 
by dealing fairly with you. 

The Brush is of superior 
make, beautifully carved, good 
value for the money, and will 
actually do all weclaim for tt. 
e know you will uke a 
cause 80 Many people send us 
orders for the sccond, third, 
fourth, and even sixth one, and 
we have received thousands of 
orders from other parties to 
whom it has been recommend- 
ed by those benefited. 

We have been advertising two years 
paying many thousand dollars for the 
same, while we have yet to hear the 
first complaint that we have notalways 
done just as agreed. soon as we 
fail to do so, you may be assured that 
the publishers will refuse to receive 
our advertisements. 


IT IS WARRANTED TO 
Cure Nervous Headache in 5 minutes!! 
Cure Bilious H in 5 minutes!! 
Cure Neuralgia in 5 minutes! ! 

Prevent Falling Hair and Baldness !! 
Cure Dandruff & Di of the Scalp !! 
Promptly Arrests Premature Grayness!! 
Makes the Hair Grow Long & Glossy!! 
Immediately Soothes the Weary Brain!! 
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Please read this testimonial; it is interesting, and concerns you: 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1881. 

For the first time in life Iam induced to give atestimonial. Noticing in 
some paper an advertisement of Dr. Scott’s Electric Hair Brush, I sent $3 for 
one, and find it indeed a remarkable brush. My Wife has for years suffered 
with headaches. The brush cures them at once. Several friends have used it 
for headaches, and it has never failed. My wife was also getting prematurely 
bald, but the brush has entirely woppes she Fettine hair and started @ new 
growth. Luse it to remove dandruff, and it works like acharm. Five times 
the cost would not buy 5 ape if I could not replace it. To-day I bought of 
McAlmont, druggist, of this place, two brushes to send to friends who have 
tried mine and requested me to buy for them. Colonel Ponder, Mayor of Wal- 
nut Bridge, was attacked by a severe case of sick headache while at my house. 
He was very sick. My wife proposed to try the brush, which he finally con- 
sented to do, with no faith in it, however. In three minutes he said he never 
Selt better in his life, and directed me to send himabrush. I have authorized 
McAlmont, the druggist, to use my name in recommending it. 

Yourstruly, GEORGE THORNBURGH, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. Thornburgh is also Grand High Priest of Royal Arch Masons and Past 
Grand Master of Masons of Arkansas, 

LitTLE Rock, ARK., Feb. 12, 1881. 

To the Public: APRIL 5, 1881. 

Having been troubled by many letters asking if above is genuine, I hereby 
declare fe to be strictly true. It was given voluntarily, without solicitation, 
and this is my answer to all inquirers. GEORGE THORNBURGH. 

iS) ey ~~ jals here. We invite you to ad- 

us for Circulars. 
arent aed on trial, postpaid, on receipt of $3.00, and 10 cents for registration. 
neces can be made in money orders, me gg ren Fad stamps, payable 
842 Broadway, NewYork. Mention Youth’s Companion. 

Proprietors:—THE PALL MALL ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION of London and 
New York. 

Ask for Dr. Scott's. See that name is on the Bor and “Electric” on the Brush, 


Beware of those wire brushes which irritate the scalp and promote baldness. 


Send for Circulars of Dr. Scott's Electric Corset and Flesh Brush. 





ing more testi 





Sold by Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. 





TO OUR PATRONS. 


quite 40,000 of these readers 
headaches and neuralgia. 

y thousands, while a feeli 
faculties and keep dno leereuen systent 


ertised remedies; 
been so often outrageously deceived that our new and worthy invention must cate fees keen 


nd agreeable cure—always 








Medina’s 


Lisbon 


Water 


Wave. 


AHEAD OF ALL, 


as daily testimonials [from hundreds of Ladies through- 
out the country will prove. This famous wave is far the 
cheapest in the end, as it never gets out of curl. Every 
one warranted. Ladies should beware of the many imi- 
tations of our LISBON WAVE. We are the sole Manu- 
facturers. Prices $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, and upwards, 
BEST FRENCH LONG HAIR SWITCHES. 

23 inches long, 24 ounces, for $3.00 

26 «CS * 3 “6 “ $4.00 

28 3% “* $5.00 

30 4 * $7.00 
These goods are one-third less than can be bought of 
any house in the country, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Wigs at Reduced Prices, 


Goods forwarded on approval without money to any 
address in the United States. Send for circular. 


JOHN MEDINA, 
Paris Hair Store, 
426 Washington St, (cor. Summer), Boston, Mass. 


“ 
“ 


“ “ 


“ “ 








For the past five years we have made a Specialty of 


e 

From an experiment in 1877 this branch of our 
business has grown to be a decided success, we 
having sent out in 1881 over 10,000 different Club 
Orders, going to nearly every State in the Union. 
We carry the largest Stock of any Tea Store in 
Boston, import the most of our Premium Tea and 
Dinner Sets, and pay Cash for everything, and 
have abundant Capital to do'with. "We Rae a2 
large list of Premiums for from §§ to $60 
orders, including Sjlver-Plated Ware, Gold-Band Tea 
Sets, Dinner Sets, Majolica Ware, JapaneseGoods, &c. 
fully described in our Price and Premium List. 
Send us Postal for one, 


GREAT LONDON TEA COMPANY, 


801 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 





INK THAT IS BLACK! BLACK! 


The hardest thing to get is a good black ink, an ink that 
flows freely from the pen, and is deep, permanent, and 
rich in color. Good writers (and poor ones, too) will pay 
almost any price for such an ink, 

The subscriber is prepared to furnish, to all desiring it, 
for fifty cents, the recipe and directions for making the 
BRILLIANT BLACK INK used by all the leading 
penmen of this country and Canada. 

It is easily made from the recipe,—any boy can make 
it,—and it costs but a trifle for a gallon. The materials 
can be bought anywhere. 

Young Men and Boys wishing to startan Ink Manufac- 
tory on a small or large scale, now is your time! For 
One Dollar I will send recipes for making seventeen 
different kinds of inks, as follows: THE BRILLIANT 
BLACK, BLUE, BROWN, PURPLE, SCARLET, YEL- 
LOW, RED, WHITE, GREEN, GOLD, SILVER, 
INDIA, INK POWDER, INDELIBLE, &c., &c. 


From the Companion Readers: 


One man says: “I received your ink recipe, and have 
made up seyeral lots of the ink. It is a brilliant black, 
the best ink I ever saw. My boys have sold the Ink as 
fast as 1 could make it,in all now over forty dollars’ 
worth, to neighbors and people about here.” 

Another writes: “I have been giving your inks a fair 
test the past few weeks; have also handled other inks, 
but yours give the best satisfaction. I now have through- 
out the country twenty-two agents, which keeps myself 
and five men very busy manufacturing enough to supply 
the demand. My agents’ orders now run from one han 
dred to jive hundred dollars a day, and the business is 
increasing.” —E. J. FREDERICKS, Conneaut, Ohio. 

nother says: “I sold of inks manufactured from your 
recipes last week sixty-two dollars’ worth.” JAMES D. 
FRYER, New Castle, Pa. 

Prof. GASKELL writes: “At my request Mr. J. 8. Gas- 
kell offers for sale the recipes for making the brilliant 
black ink used by the leading penmen, It is the best ink 
I know of, and can be made easily at small cost by any 
person. It findsareadys6ale in every part of the country. 
as it is almost impossible to get a really good ink.”—G. A 
GASKELL, Author of Gaskell’s Compendium, 

These are the only genuine recipes from a real inkman 
now offered to the public. 


J. S. GASKELL, INK MANUFACTURER, 
Box 1534, New York City. 


GREENFIELD CUTLERY Co. 


Mannofacturers of = 
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Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, Dessert, 
and Tea Knives, to Match. 
ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 
85 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK. 


In order to introduce our goods to the people, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, 


1 Pie Knife, $2.00 | 6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 50|6 Dessert * 8.25 
6 Tea Knives, 8.00 | or any portion pro rata. 











THIs picture represents a new knife and fork 
with a newcomposition, which is warranted to last as 


lated 


long as the very best silver plate,and to look as well 
after three months’ use. No need of scouring any more. 
Will send one dozen knives and one dozen forks, by mail, 








st-paid, on receipt of $3.,—a price unheard of before 
‘or good, sreetantiol plated cutlery. 
GOODELL COMPANY, Antrim, N. H., 





Sole Manufacturers, 
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HOW TO READ. 

“Reading maketh a full man,” 
Undoubtedly he is correct, 
great readers whose ‘ 
junk-shop, not The 
very thing the customer asks for may be there, but the 


Lord Bacon. 
have all known 
resembled that of a large 


saith 
and yet we 
fulness”’ 
whose contents were classified. 
shopman cannot say whether it is or is not, unless he 
spends two or three hours in overhauling his stock. 
So is it with the mind of one who reads without a sys- 
tem or without meditation. Dr. Arnold, writing to one 
at Rugby, excellent 
who would guard against the habit of 


of his former pupils gives some 
hints to those 
reading without thought or system: 


“T would advise you,” he writes, 
tract of one or two standard works—one, I should sa) rs 
in philosophy—the other in history. I would not 
in a hurry to finish them, but keep them constantly = 
ing, with one page always clear for notes. 

“The abstract itsclf practises you in condensing and 
viving in your own words what another man has said; 
a habit of great value, as it forces one to think about it, 
which extracting merely docs not. 

“It further gives brevity and simplicity to your lan- 
guage, two of the greatest merits which style can have, 
and the notes give you an opportunity of a great deal 
of original composition, besides a constant place to 
which to refer anything that you may read in other 
books; for having such an abstract on hand, you will 
be often thinking when reading other books, of what 
there may be in them which will bear upon your ab- 
stract.”’ 


“to make an ab- 





INDIAN SHARPERS. 

Just as sharp as their more civilized cousins are the 
rogues of India. One of their ingenious tricks is, usu- 
ally, played on credulous, avaricious country folk. 
Several men, in the garb of religious mendicants, will 
go, separately, from village to village, with a stock of 
counterfeit rupees. 


When a simple-looking fellow is met with, the men- 
dicant approaches and remarks that his day’s begging 
has been so successful that his bagis heavy with cop- 
pers. He would like to exchange them for silver. 

The clown bites at the bait. ‘The mendicant says he 
can't count and, therefore, don’t know how many cop- 
pers his bag contains. He will, however, take a rupee 
for the lot. 

The clown, on counting the money, finds several cop- 
pers in excess, and hands out his rupee. This the rogue 
exchanges for a counterfeit coin. Then pretending to 
examine it, he expresses doubts as to its being silver, 
and ends by refusing to part with his coppers for such 
a rupee, Sometimes the simple fellow wil allow sever- 
al good coins to be 
ones. 


exchanged in succession for bad 
+o 
SUBSTANTIAL GRATITUDE, 
A man who risks his life to save 


think of reward. it is pleasant to read 
of a brave deed meeting with a substantial reward : 


another’s does not 
Nevertheless, 





Col. Riley, of Virginia, will receive by the will of 
Col. Preston, of England, recently deceased, a legacy 
of twenty-five thousand dollars. 

Col. Riley was appointed by Gen. Grant United 
States Consul to Zanzibar, and upon the steamer on 
which he crossed the Atlantic en route to his post, he 
made the acquaintance of Col. Preston, of the British 
Army, and his son, a little curly-headed boy of about 
six years, Whose bright and winning ways made him 
the pet of all on board. 

One day, the little fellow fell overboard, and Col. 
Riley, who was an expert swimmer, sprang overboard 
and held the child up until a boat could be lowered 
away, when both were rescued and safely returned on 
board ship. 





Good Testimony. 
“The fact that an Organ contains the Carpenter Action 
is a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of the instru- 
ment.”—“The Youth’s Companion,” Aug. LI, 1881, [Com. 


+ s 
Many ladies and gentlemen know Brown’s CAM- 
PHORATED SAPONACEOUS DENTIFRICE to be most 
pleasant and effective for preserving the teeth. Get the 
genuine. Made only by JouN I, Brown & Sons, (Com, 
cinaaegsingl iamenninieen 
Bed-Ridden and Cured, 

W. E. HvEsTIS, of Emporia, Kansas, says that his wife 
had been sick nearly seven years, and for the last four 
months bed-ridden, She has been treated by a number 
of physicians and only grew worse. Her attention was 
called to Dr, Pierce's “Golden Medical Discovery” and 
“Favorite Prescription,” which she commenced using. 
In one week she could sit up, and in three weeks could 
walk about. By druggists. (Com, 





T PAYS to se wy o* ore Printing RUBBER STAMPS. 
Circulars free. G. {ARPER & BRO.,Cleveland,Ohio, 


00, Well-mixed Foreign STAM PS for 25c. Address 
” . B. Bussey, 19th 


. North New York, N. Y. 


RINTERS, send stamp for Wholesale List of Blank 
Cards, 700 varieties. UNION CARD Co, Montpelier, Vt. 


104 TRANSFER PICTURES, 10 cts. 100 





BRUNSWICE © powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
aaa 10 varieties. Rich and nour 
_ SOUPS. » Depot, 16 Warren Street, N. Xe 





DNQ fine set sent for 3c. stamp. Drechs 
& Co., Pr’s, 24 German St., Balto. Md. 


3” Most Beautiful Advertising CARDS ever 
seen, given with a copy of None Such Recipe Book, 
tor 25 cts, in stamps. GEO. C, HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| te » BIRTHDAY and REWARD Cards! 
Ele “gant smporte d Card, by mail, 5 — 6 for 
HAW & CO., Jersey mn hy N.Jd. 


C2482 501 eu 


2 W. >) n St. 
Particulars free Boston, Mass, 
Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pay till Cured, 


OPIUM Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Ohio. 


‘OUNG, | MIDDLE- -AG ED, or old men, suffering 

from nervous debility or kindred affections, should 
address, with two stamps, for large treatise, W rouse 
DISPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


THAT 7 AND NOT 
~ un ena WEAR OUT. 


By mail, 30 cts. t OO 
oe SD. 8. "3. BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey St.,N.¥ 
ALBUM, 


AUTOGRAPH Illustrated in Colors, with 
48 Pen Ser olls, Birds, Ferns, Mottoes 
Japanese and Orient Pictures, etc., for 15 cts. 6 for dic, 
(100 Album Verses and 12 W orsted Patterns given with 
each album.) Card Album, lU cts. 36 Picture Cards for 
four 3-cent stamps. J. F. INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., 


151 South Jefferson Street, Chicago, I11., 
2-Ton Wagon Scales, $40; 4- Ton, 60; The 
Little Detective, $3. ‘Send for Price List. 
All Scales Warranted. Special terms to Dealers. 

To any_ person who 


CIVEN AWAY will send = ee 


for a ree of Tea, an clegant FRENCE 
GOLD BAND TEA Se of 44 Pieces. 
ther particulars addres: 

ATLANTIC TE: A CU., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Agents wanted. $5 a day made 

selling our NEW HOUSEHOLD 

SAFETY LAs PS and PLAT 

posns F MILY SCALE. W cigh- 
ing up to 25 lbs. Sells at $1.50. 

DOMESTIC SCALE Co. 86 W. Fifth St.. Cincinnati, O. 


DIARY 


82, with IMPROVED INTEREST 
CALENDAR, ete. Sent to any address 
ipt of two 3-cent stamps. Address 
AS. E. HIRES, 48 N. Del. Ave., Phila. 


INTRODUCTORY LESSONS IN DRAWING 








25 cents. 


Agents Wanted. 
ells Rapidly. 



































For fur- 








FOR 
TA BLE 
on res 

















and Painting (Self Instruction) by MARION KEMBLE, 
with Lists of Materials, their cost, and all information 
mail by $.U. TILTON & CO., Boston. 
a THE BEST SN UML Dic: 
55, 000 tonary is* BAR 
ENGLI 
Avraag ed by sounds. Gane 
ed by te eading critics and poets 
“admirable,” says Dr. O. W. 
ler, or se nd $2to Rev. 8.W. BARNUM, NEw HAVEN,C T. 
ORGAN 18 useful 
BE 
5 sets reeds only #65. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 
- $1.50 a year—Threo Cents a copy. Is] 
WEEKLY, ILLUSTRATED. 
a 
AND SIGNS OF OUR TIMES. 
By 68 Bible House, New York, and all a a 
Unequalled Terms to Agents 5 


necessary for the beginnes. Price 50 cents. Sent by 
SH RHYM 
R HYM BS frotmes). Get it ore booksel- 
Pianos $125 up. Ga" lilustrated Catalogue FREE. 
:The Christian Herald: 





A warm iron passed over 
the peek of these PAPERS 
ay RS the Pattern 

Fabric. ns 


} Py Embroidery 
Braiding and Initial 
Letters. 

Three Books of running 
Patterns sent, post free, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 

100 Franklin St., N. Y¥. 


Supplied Wpeteraie by B. 
UEMANN & Co., 96 and 98 
Grand Street, New York. 

Retail. by. the leading 
Zephyr Wool Stores. 


EUROPE!!! 


ook’s Grand Excursions leave New York, April 
one June 8th, and July Ist, 1882. Full particulars in special 
Pam phlet, sent free on application, Passage tickets 
by all Atlantic steamers. Special facilities for secur- 
ing good berths. Tourist tic ets for individual tray- 
ellers in Europe, by all routes, at reduced rates. 
Cook’s Excursionist, w “ a Maps, by 3 by pe ail 10 cents. 
THOS. N, 2 way N. Y. 
C. A. BARATTONI, ) By P.O. Box ill. 


33-AXsKs’S HEALTH PRESERVING 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY "NEW. 

By anovel arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which yield 
Teadily to every movement of the 











Wearer, the most ECT 
FITTING and comfortable cor- 
set ever = is secured. 


Is Approved by the Best Physicians. 
For sale by all leading dealers, 
Lady Agents wanted. 
PRICE BY MAIL, $1. 60. 

oe Manufactured only b: 
Ware N ysh OR CHICAGO CORSET CO., Chicago, TIL 


An 
MONEY a FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven,Ct 















And make good wages by an 
investment of three, five or 
ten dollars. All Ladies who 

wish prefitable and indepen- 
dent work, eons their address 


How to become 


Lay Merchants Box 164, Westen. Mass. 
CERA PAINTING. ¢ vesuiny 


home study; —— ithout brushes, oil or water col- 
ors, taught by mail retty results at once by the “little 
folks,” and ail amateurs in art st udy. Stamp for Circu- 

















lars. EUGENE PEARL, Studio, 23 Union Square, N. Y. 
The tender and delicate 
C 0 L CATR’ \ edor ot freshly gathered vio- 
lets is exhaled by this deli- 

cious toilet water. The 

VIOLET tenacity with which the re- 
freshing aroma Clings to/| 

‘ woven fabrics, to the hair and 
Toilet W ater to the skin,is very remark- 
* | able. ~ 

and STEREOPTICONS of all_kinds and_prices 

Views illustrating every by for PUBLIC E 

BITIONS, &c. rofitable business for a man 
with small capital. _ af anterns for Colleges, Sunday 
Schools and Home Amusement 116 Page illus. catalogue 
free. McAllister, M'f’g Optician, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
before the advance in_ price. 





UY A PEN NO For a short time we offer the 
celebrated STYLOGRAPHIC Pen for $1.75 
fully warranted (former price $3). Sent by mail. De 
net send for circular. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
. 8. 8. 8. SCOTT, Manager. Chicago office, 93 Madison St. 





Prevent Accidents 










Jrom slipping. The hand- 
somest and safest car- 
riagestep made. Forged from 
best iron and formed with 
@ sunken panel 3 which is se- 
cured a nde of richly 

moulded Rubber. ‘Durability war- 
ranted. ete han ee 

RUBBER STEP MANUFACTUBING Co., 


OUR SCRAP BOOK Paok. 


Put up expressly for Card Collectors. Contains 5 
Elegant Large Chromo Advertising Cards. All the new 


designs complete in sets, embracing Gold, Silver, and dif- 
OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

MUSIC. rt Fon pow all the rage every- 
widows, fathers, mothers or 
'S procured for invent- 


















will send 40 Pieces Words and | 













ferent bright colored tints, &c. Price by mail, post-paid, 

2% cents. Address AETNA CARD Co,, 119 Fulton St., N. \ 
a prices ever known 

n Breech-Loaders, 

Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
— stamp for our New 
Illus. Catalogue, 1881-82. 

_ P. POWELL & SON, 238 Main Street, CINCINNATI, O. 
ey se aaa the Vocal Gems from 
the C Comis of ras of OLIVETTE 

COT and BILLIE 
where, together with Polkas, Waltzes, Ballads, Songs, 
etc.,andall for 20 cts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Postage 
stamps taken, L. HATHAWAY, 339 Wash’ton St., Boston. 
PENSIO For SOLDIERS, 
children. Thousands yet entitled. Pensions given 
for loss of finger, toe, eye or rupture, varicose 
veins ce pee y a “a to INCRE pension- 
ers and soldiers entitle Oo 
BOUNTY. PATEN = 
ors. Soldiers land warrants proonses bought 
and sold. for your 
nmsion and 

Bounty lens. blanks and instructions, Fees fixed 

ye can refer to thousands of Pensioners 


and Clients, Addre Oo 
U.S.Claim Atty’s, Lock Bose wisten & 99 (a4 


Hitchcock's Collection. 
Four mailed 


no ks, SONG 
moet * Ronay. ® for $2.00. 


writ FispoAgooms animents; each 250 pages, large size, 
y all dealers, and mailed by HITCHCOCK’S 
mUsIC. $n RE, Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


ADIES re \A/HITE LJOUSE 


acm 
The The ONLY BOO! BOOK of the fthekind ever pub'd 
NEW EDITION. A HISTORY of every Ad- 


ministration from Washing- 
me, with over 20 Steel Portraits of Ladies 
oft the White House, with views of many of the Homes of the 
Presidents. This is the most salable book published. Agents 
wanted—send for Circulars, with full particulars, to 


BRADLEY & CO. 66 N. 4th St. Philad’a. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATE, 

















For Beauty of Polish. Saving Labor, mone 
aeee. Durability &C heapness. Unequalied 
RSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


LINEN GLACE!! 


(Pronounced Glassay.) The “ne plus ultra” Starcl 
Polish. So recognized & leading Laundries, Hotels, 
and best Housekeepers in the land. It prevents al! 
Sticking, Blisteriug or Breaking. Ask your grocer for it. 


Office, 86 Washington Street, Boston. 


MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
ceeee ETE PRESS, 
f-Inking, only &8. 
COLU MBI sx PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $56. Will do the 
work of a $200 Press. Presses tr ni 
$3.50. Stamp for logue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street 
Boston. Mass. Established 1847, 


EVERY WELL REGULATED FAMILY shoul 1 
subscribe for **The Home Economist.’’ It teaches 
—— cconomy for the home. We offer 25 Valuabi: 
-remiums in our January number; send two 3-ce 
stamps for sample copy. We will send it 6 months on tr 
and give you our MUSICAL ALBUM, size 10 x 13, contai 
ing 71 Pages of for 15 ‘St. 
the most popular Stamps. The 

Money refunded <a nce 
ifnot satisfactory. 

Address LUKE GOODWIN, Editor, 




























ios orceste r, Ms ass. 





FOLDING CHA*R CO. New Haven Conn. 


Perfection Ink Powders. 


Each package will make one pint Writing Ink, with the 
addition of boiling water only. Names of colors: Orange, 
Carmine, Scarlet, Red, Crimeon, Purple, Green, Violet, 
Black; 10 cents per pack- 
60 cents per dozen, by mail, Dot paid. Agents 
W. CUSHING & CO., ‘oxcroft, Me. 
Pearl’s White Glycerine 

enetrates the skin without in- 

ury, eradicates all Spots, Im- 
purities and Discoloration, 

either within or upon the Skin, 
leaving it smooth, soft, pliable. 

For Sunburn, Prickly Heat, 
Chapped.Rough,Chafed Skin, it 
is the best in the world. TRY 
Pearl's White Glycerine Soap, 
cakes by mail 60c. Pearl’sW hite 
Glycerine Co., Jersey City,N.J 

Sold by all Druggists. 


A NEW CONCERT SONG. 


“Who Will Buy My Roses Red’’ 


Read what the Chicago Journal says: “A waltz song 
written expressly for M’lle Marie L ‘tea, with a beauti- 
ful picture of Mile Litta on the title page. Musically 
speaking, it is bright, sparkling and brimfull of me lody, 
and bound to captivate an audience quicker than any- 
thing we've heard.” 


Sent post-paid to any address on receipt of price—svc. 
CHICAGO MUSIC CO., Pub’s, 152 State St., Chicago, Il. 


NO FEE {ii 


A™. uL 5 Jroet. Send stamp for pamphlet on 
Hydrogenated Air treatment, with 

home ~~ and questions to answer: 

treated equally well at a distance. Dr. J 


Patients 
& CO., Physicians, 79 Beach Street, Boston, | Mass. 





Blue-Brown, Blue-Black and 
age, 
wanted. 

















-D. JUDGE 








CHAMPLIN’S 


IT IS A fragrant and exquisite cosmetic. 
A most reliable article for the toilet. 


QUID PEARL. 
Beautifying, and benefits the complexion. 
Sold by all druggists. 50 cents per bottle. Beware oi 


Some of its Leading Excellences: 
Not injurious to the most sensitive skin. 
imitations. Champlin & Co., Props., Buffalo, N.Y. 









PISO‘S CURE FOR 





The standard for a Century. 
This Chocolate is made from the 
choicest Cocoa, carefully selected 
and prepared. It is the best 
preparation of plain Chocolate in 
the market for family use. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & COvr, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


Qjamapics. of Card-W riting and circulars of instruction 
in pen-work for 10¢, Percy Blackman, Sandy Hook,Ct. Ct. 














Se ra Eaccuret, vc. Stamps taken. 
THE GARPENTER ORGAN manufactured at 











FRIZZELL, Baltimore, Md. 
9 Worcester, Mass., 
is the best. See advertisement in another column. 
BLANK | CHROMO CARDS, for Printers, late styles, 
low prices, 9 samples for 3-ce ‘nt | stamp. 50 new 
~ ‘arama —. ‘. ith ng Ame FF gts 1, se. Agents want- 
Or“A™M my a rin Trouble.” 
A ue w COMIC SONG—Solo, Duet 
@ and Quartette for Parlor of Con- 
cert, and sure to make a “hit” 
when sung, 60c, Mz ailed to any 

guns ss on recel “a ot ice. 

as AGO ste « 
AND STEREOPTICONS, for Public, Sunday 
School and Home Exhibitions. Views illustrat- 
a subjects. -A priced and illustrated Catalogue of 
120 pages will be sent on receipt of 3-cent stamp. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 728 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
AUTOMATIC 

Winds up cord itself. “A’ 
shows position of gtnenes 
reeled up. No vagy» BO 
glasses; yg Sold b 
Opticians. By maf), 25ets. 
Ketcham & McDougall, 
Manufacturers, 


“RT iH. ER, fireckton, Mass. 
2 State Stee et, Cue ago. 
EYE-GLASS HOLDER 
4 Lipenty PLACE. 


N.Y. 





THE BEST STOCKING SUPPORTER. 





get out of order. 
flat against the limb. 
be sent you by mail. 


Sole Manufacturers, 287 





Will not injure the finest stocking. 
Ask for them at the stores 
Send for descriptive circular to 
WARREN THOSE 


Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


The Hose Supporter, as an improved method for holding up the stocking (to take the 
place of the old-fashioned unhealthy garter), has suffered in ~opularity and usefulness by the 
want of a simple, convenient and reliable clasp, which is now fully supplied in 


WARREN’S PATENT HOSE SUPPORTER. 


(For description see the Cut.) 
Children need no assistance in using them. 
the wedge-shaped slot takes positive hold and cannot be drawn out by force, but is easily 
disengaged by slipping it up and out the slot. 


A small piece of the hose nipped and drawn into 


It is made from one piece of meta!. Cannot 
Tias no sharp edges or teeth, and lies 
and take no other. If not found they can 


SUPPORTER CoO., 


Agents wanted. 








NO CORDS OR BALANOES. 
DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers. 
Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, N.Y. 


























Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 















thousands. It has not injur- 
one. It is not bad to take. 
It is the best cough syru 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. & $1. 
CONSUMPTION. 
for the three first numbers of 
the new volume of DemorEst’s 
Montaty. Ten large pictures 
—Steelengravings and Oi!. The 
best Portrait of the late Presi- 
dent James A, Garfield. Two pieces of mus 
Three Cut dress patterns. Two hundred illustra- 
tions. Two hundred and forty pages of choice 
literature, size 8X x 11%, or 14g pounds of elegant 
—— — a Raper ome tres free for fifty cents 
fnpostage S DEMOREST, 
une, 17 7 Bast 14th Street, Now York. 
CEPHALINE. 
This Nerve Food will cure Sick» 
Nervous and Bilious Headaches al- 
most immediately. It is invaluable 
for Epilepsy, V ertigo, Sleeplessness, 
Dyspepsia and Liver Troubles. 
Sold by Druggists, or mailed, post 
paid, upon receipt of penne. 5&v cts. 


per box; boxes, 4 é Send for 
pamphlets, Ty 
1AY ER t & CO., 


BOSTON.MASS 


13 Temple eas. Boston, Mass. 








Toany es with Catarrh 
or Bronchitis wh earnestly 


desire relief, | can furnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home 


Treatment. 
No charge for cooouialion by 
Beh. Valuable Treati 

















